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Dear Sirs: — The 
No. 210 Andes One 
Pipe Furnace i 
stalled for 1 l 
fall is a dandy, and 
for the past winter 
have had to hold th 
heat back. It is les 
work to t t af 
Andes Or Pipe 
than a stov« G. W, 
MILLER, ( 

N. Y. Ma 
1919. 


The Best Heating System 
Installed In Twenty-Four Hours 


[t is the best heating system because it gives your 
home the most healthful, most comfortable heat at 
a saving of one-third to one-half in fuel bills. 


It can be installed in twenty-four hours by one 
man and helper, because there are no heating 


‘ 


pipes to be put in your walls ‘and floors. There is 
only one ree ister to be pu in th : lower floor of the 
! 


house. ‘That’s all. [t’s usually a half day’s job, or 


one day’s at most. 


SYSTEM 


ONE PIPE FURNACE 
“Better Heating por Less Money” 


You escape all the muss and confusion which the installa- 
tion of a furnace usually means. And you gain a hundred 
per cent. in heat comfort because the Andes One Pipe heats 
all rooms instead of one room as a stove does. You reduce 
your fuel bills. 


Write For Free Booklet 


Do not take our word for this. Take our crantee instead. We guaran- 
tee that if your Andes One Pipe Furnace does not give you complete satisfac- 
tion, it will be removed and the full purchase price returned. 

We have a book that gives the whole story and tells you what users think 
of the Andes. If vou are interested in cutting down your fuel bills, send back 


to us this coupon and get a copy of the free book. 


Phillips & Clark Stove Company, Inc. 
Dept.A., Geneva, New York 


Manufacturers of the Famous Andes Stoves and Ranges 
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National Grange at Grand Rapids 


Be Americans altogether, the call to the nation 


cea HIS WEEK the National grange 

% begins its 53d annual session 
in the great manufacturing 
city of Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Delegates from all grange 
states are present. From the 
start, a feeling of optimism and enthusiasm 
prevailed, even though discord and unrest are 





in evidence in many industrial centers in. 


America. For one thing, it was certain the 
grange side of organized agriculture would 
not lose its head, but demand the observance 
of the fundamental rights and duties of all 
the people, that our institutions and tradi- 
tions be maintained, regardless of the views 
or actions of the foreign elements among us 
who seek to upset existing conditions, if not 
to disrupt the nation. 

National Master Wilson of Illinois sounded 
this note when in his address he said: “One 
of the imperative necessities of today is the 
putting of emphasis upon the sacred rights 
of property, as opposed to the wild orgy of 
radicalism, and also nationalization and an- 
archy, which are sweeping the land and 
threatening to destroy every industry, every 
farm and every home. 
other end to present 
tendencies, if they re- 
main unchecked, might 
as well be faced first 
as last, and there 
should be no further 
trifling in the matter. 
The right to individual 
property ownership, 
honestly accumulated 
and legitimately con- 
served, has always 
been a fundamental 
American _ principle. 
That principle is now 
being savagely  at- 
tacked from a variety 
of angles, and it seems 








incredible that the State Master Lowell 


American people as a of New York 


whole have not yet 
awakened to this su- 
preme danger, which underlies all the up- 
heavals we are now witnessing in this 
country. 


Thrift and Frugality Still the Basis 


“A home-owning nation is a strong nation, 
but unless individual property rights are 
eternally safeguarded, no home will be safe. 
When capital is destroyed, labor will have 
gone to its doom. Captains in industry are 
as essential as skill in labor, and when either 
disappears, life for the other will not be pos- 
sible. Instead of joining in the hue and cry 
of these chaotic times, against all invest- 
ment, all industry and all property owner- 
ship, the imperative call of the hour is for 
the protection of these sacred rights, with- 
out whose preservation no republic can en- 
dure and no people can prosper. If condi- 
tions force us to a distinct line-up in these 
directions, then the sharper the line is drawn 
the better—there can be no middle ground: 
and perhaps the sooner we are compelled to 
Settle this issue, the better for us all. We 


That there can be no 


are now called to recognize what the great 
mass of people in America seem to have to- 
tally forgotten, that thrift and frugality are 
still essential to the growth of a prosperous 
people, as against the fearful reign of ex- 
travagance and waste that is the curse of 
our present generation. With a national debt, 
equal to $240 apiece, resting upon every man, 
woman and child in this country; with state, 
county and municipal expenditures going up- 
ward by great leaps and bounds; and with 
no courageous voice sounding throughout 
the land a clarion call to a great people to 
come back to a safety level in pubiic spend- 
ing, we see reflected only the spirit of the 
times, as personal extravagance runs riot 
through our generation. 

“The greatest need of American agricul- 
ture from now on is neither subsidies, pa- 
tronizing, nor uplifting; not further cam- 
paigns of investigation, literature or other 
superficial or useless camouflaging, all cost- 






















































National Master Oliver Wilson and Other Grange Leaders 


ing great sums of money, employing an army 
of non-producers at the expense of the public 
treasury, and all getting us nowhere. The 
time has come simply to classify agriculture 
as one of the great industries that make up 
our economic structure, and to treat it as one 
of the vital parts of that structure. This 
means such an adjustment of prices for farm 
products, such a recognition of production 
costs, such a scale of hours and wages, as 
shall enable the farmer to run his business 
exactly as does the manufacturer of every 
other commodity—selling prices to be based 
upon the cost of production, plus such rea- 
sonable margin as shall provide for depreci- 
ation of equipment, for interest on invest- 
ment and for a fair profit over all. 

“When agriculture is thus classified, and 
thus rewarded, there will be no shortage of 
farm investors or farm workers, no scarcity 
of food and no need of any propaganda, 
either by the government or by anyone else, 
to ‘popularize agriculture,’ no subsidies of 
any kind, no Lane reclamation schemes, or 


State Master Atkeson 


other fictitious inducements to insure an ade- 
quate food supply for America and for the 
world, for one year or for any year. If all 
the money spent the last 25 years in the 
United States for propaganda work, in the 
name of agriculture, had been devoted to 
building good roads between the farm and 
its market town; to extending rural mail 
service to thousands of more farm homes; to 
substituting a system of reliable crop re- 
ports for the present worthless and mislead- 
ing guess work; to creating efficient market- 
ing bureaus that. do more than simply the- 
orize on the great problem of economical and 
businesslike distribution of food from pro- 
ducer to consumer; and had saved enough of 
the propaganda money to educate consumers 
on what costs enter into the raising of food 
—if this had been done, we might have 
gotten somewhere on ‘the high cost of liv- 
ing’ problem, so-called, of advantage alike to 
both consumer and producer. To start right 
in interpreting the food problem of the 
times, by getting -to the very bottom of the 
facts, is one of the country’s most impera- 
tive needs. Taxation lies at the basis of 
much of our present day trouble, because to 
a very great extent 
taxation is unfairly 
placed. The rural town 
and the farmer have 
always borne more 
than their just share 
of the public burden, 
always will until the 
equalization of taxa- 
tion can be effectively 
established. There is 
no fairer proposition 
than that the cities, 
where wealth and 
population alike are 
centered, shall help to 
bear the tax burdens 
of the country, where 
wealth and population 
of West Virginia are both sparsely 
found. This relates es- 
pecially to the mainte- 
nance of roads and to the support of schools, 
the interest of a state being treated in a 
state-wide sense, with an equalization pro- 
gram framed accordingiy. 

“As the food and water must be brought 
from the hills and prairies to supply the con- 
tinuing needs of the city, so from the hills 
and prairies have come all through the years 
the men and women who have proved lead- 
ers in their time, who have captained in- 
dustry and have blessed the world. An en- 
during national life must always draw upon 
the purity and strength that is developed in 
the open country, and which must increas- 
ingly replenish the drain of urban life. 
Therefore, such a system of tax equalization, 
as shall encourage investment in land and 
its improvement, and as shall assist the farm 
owner in his struggle for advancement, in- 
stead of obstructing his every step, becomes 
the concern of all, and lies at the basis of 
national prosperity. 

“Underlying a very large percentage of our 
national troubles is the fact [To Page 19.] 
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Woodlot Utilizes Idle Acres 


Something to think about and to do—lditorial correspondence 


kK HERE ARE few farms of any 
considerable area where idle 
acres are not found. Other 
acres are numerous which are 
not being used to maximum 
productivity. I remember vis- 
iting a farm in central New York where a 
dozen acres occupied by an open ravine or 
gully extended for a quarter of a mile. This 
farm was in a fruit section, and if the slopes 
of the gully—-now idle and subject to severe 
erosion—had left in trees, the farm 
would have provided with an efficient 
wind-break from ihe northwest winds. 
Another portion of this farm with a gentle 
fertile soil was kept as a farm 
The orchards of the farm were nat- 
in the lea of this woodlot. -I 
visited another farm in Wayne county, N Y, 
land values range from $150 to $200 
protected his peach 
30-acre woodlot of 
hardwoods, which would not 
» except as fire wood for the 
perfect]; 


be en 


been 


slope and 
woodlot. 
urally planted 


where 
an acre. The farmer 
orchard from wv by a 
second growth 
Vit ld any revenu 


next 25 woodlot was 
well adapted for 
vegetables. 
30-acre 


that a 


years. bne 


leve l, soil fertile and 
the growing of fruit trees and 
Evidently the farmer could afford a 
wind-break at $200 an acre. It seems 
smaller area would have proved 


tne 


will be reduced to 4 feet. Allowance is made 
for the lateral spreading of the branches. 
White pine, Scotch pine or other evergreens 
can be used satisfactorily in place of Nor- 
way spruce. 


Making the Job Complete 


Waste spaces and rough lands can be best 
utilized by complete reforestation. This is 
best accomplished by securing trees of the 
proper sizes, three or four-year transplants 
of evergreens and one-year seedlings of hard- 
woods. ‘They are planted at intervals of 5 
to 6 feet over the entire land. No great ef- 
fort is necessary to secure the foundation of 
valuable forest land. The total cost should 
not exceed $10 or $12 an acre when trces are 
planted 6 feet each way, requiring 1200 trees 
to the acre. 

Two men with mattocks can set 1000 trees 
per day. The species to be planted should 
be determined by the character of the soil. 
Evergreens do well on sandy soils, especially 
pines, while hardwoods thrive on heavy 
ground, Norway spruce and other spruces 
require more moisture than pines. 

Whatever revenue is gained from waste 
lands is clear profit. Aside from revenue in 
the form of actual wood materials, the indi- 


dened, but, as a rule, the leaves hinder the 
work. Pruning in very cold weather is most 
uncomfortable. The early spring in March 
or April is satisfactory. 

On the whole, the fall or early winter is 
best for making large wounds. At this time 
the bark adheres firmly and the wood is dry, 
so that the paint or tar may be readily ap- 
plied. There is nothing more satisfactory 
than a thorough coating of good grade white 
lead paint to the exposed surface of the tree 
where the limb has been severed. This may 
be darkened with lamp black to the desired 
shade, in order that the tree will not be so 
badly disfigured. The wounds should be re- 
painted every three or four years to insure 
against fungus infection. Any other anti- 
septic covering, such as hot tar, is equally 
beneficial. In using tar, care must be exer- 
cised not to burn the tender cambium layer. 


In Cutting Large Limbs 
Before cutting large limbs, it is well to 


first make an undercut close to the bole of 


the tree, then start from above and saw 
down. This undercut will prevent the heavy 
limb from stripping gnd tearing the bark in 
its fall. Another caution is to make the cut 
as close to the stem of the tree as possible. 
It is better, if necessary, to 
double the area of the cut sur- 





more e¢ onomical. 


Where to Place Woodlets 


The one of the 
proper placing of the wo dlan 
the 
How can this 
OdLot Can- 
answer is 
growth 
waste land by 
planting youn rest trees, and 
as they develop, re- 
move the timber from the valu- 

The 
many 
while. 
fruit 
wind- 


problem is 
with reference to produc- 
tivity of the land 
best be done? The w 
be moved. ‘The 

Secure forest 
the idle or 
gradually 
able agricultural soils. 
transition may require 
vears, but it is worth 
Wherever possible, leading 
growers are planting 
breaks along the highways and 
lanes. 

In selecting th tree ef- 
fort is made to get a kind that 
will perform a useful farm pur- 
pose as well as a hedve. Species 
which grow quickly and 
posts, poles or boards for build- 


rroauce 


crating na 





face, rather than to leave a 
stub. The tree will heal much 
more rapidly, and if the wound 
is properly painted there will be 
less danger of infection. 

Pruning is accompanied at 
first with a corresponding de- 
crease in the vigor of the tree. 
The living limbs which are to 
be pruned have been sources of 
nourishment. Therefore, the 
tree may be expected to suffer 
to a degree. In shade trees, 
such as those mentioned, the 
trees will undoubtedly be im- 
proved by cultivating around 
the base, and providing with 
fertilizer or manure. 

Lime Pulverizer Approved— 
Our lime pulverizer, which was 
purchased a few years ago, has 
been a complete success. A pul- 
verizer with a capacity of one 
ton per hour can be operated 
with a 10-horse power steam 
engine. One ton per hour can 








ing and been 
found very sat 
trees of suitable size may be ob- 
tained through the forestry de- 
partments of most states at a 
nominal price. In the same way 
the rough and steep portions of the farm may 
be reforested. Soils too poor to grow any- 
thing else will grow trees. 

Many species of pines will thrive on dry, 
sandy soil. I am familiar with the large 
sandy area in northern Saratoga county, N 
Y, which will not produce satisfactorily any 
farm crop, yet portions of this area now 
maintain stands of excellent virgin white 
pine. 

Among the good trees for reforesting and 
wind-breaks are the Norway spruce, white 
pine, Scotch pine, black locust, white ash, 
Carolina poplar, lombardy poplar, and black 
walnut. Lombardy poplar makes a quick 
growth, but it is short-lived. A good wind- 
break can be made from a combination of 
Norway spruce and hmbardy poplar. The 
poplars are placed in a single row on the side 
nearest the orchard at intervals of 4 to 5 
feet. Back of this are placed two rows of 
Norway spruce. The rows are 4 feet apart 
and the trees 6 feet apart in the rows, with 
staggering spacing. The three rows with 
this scheme will cover 8 feet, but later when 
the poplars are removed the ground space 


isfactory. Such 


dead limbs. 


At the right note how branches have died from lack of 
left is shown the piles of wood and brush cut out and the 


White Pine Before and After Thinning 


rect benefits must be taken into account. 
Farmers in the Empire state are yearly real- 
izing the importance of woodlots on the 
farm, and are laying more emphasis upon 
them as valuable in their scheme of farm 
management. 


Trimming Up Shade Trees 

I would like to know the best time of year to trim shade 
trees, maple horse chestnut, black walnut and fruit trees. I 
would like to remove large limbs from the shade trees, but 
do not know just what time of year it would be best for 
the tree. I think information along this line would be valu- 
able, as trees may be injured through ignorance.—[M. 
Mason, Genesee county, N Y. 

Pruning may be done at any time with 
safety, providing it is properly executed, 
writes G. H. Collingwood of the New York 
state college of forestry at Cornell. In fact, 
there is a saying among tree men that the 
time to prune is whenever the saw is sharp. 
This is too arbitrary a rule to follow blindly. 


To prune during the early growing season is’ 


to invite disaster, for then the bark is tender 
and peels easily. It is much better to prune 
during the fall, winter or very early spring. 
Light trimming may be done in the summer 
after the bark and early growth has har- 


sunshine. 
trunks pruned of 


be easily pulverized with such 
an outfit. The rocks can be 
blasted and made ready for 
the pulverizer during the win- 
ter, but they must be kept 
dry. The rocks, as well as the pulverizer 
must be dry in order to do efficient pulveriz- 
ing. The pulverizing can best be done in 
the spring after corn planting, and in the 
summer after oats harvest. We did not make 
a practice of pulverizing more than we 
needed for our individual use on account of 
the scarcity of labor. The labor proposition 
is the greatest hindrance to the pulverizing 
on individual farms. The pulverized lime 
put on the land proved to be just as good or 
even better than burnt lime, although the ac- 
tion is slower. The pulverized lime is best 
handled if placed on sod or other solid 
ground. It is inconvenient to put it on plowed 
ground because of its weight.—[W. F. Le- 
bold, Tuscarawas County, O. 


At the 


Any Lime Will Do—Little difference in 
effectiveness in neutralizing soil acidity has 
been noted at the Ohio station in compara- 
tive tests of burned lime, hydrated lime and 
ground limestone when equivalent quanti- 
ties were used and limestone was finely pul- 


verized. The ground rock has led by a 
narrow margin. 
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New York Extension Workers Meet 


Latest developments in farming discussed, and unified program outlined 


Pe N ANNUAL conference, New 
% York state farm bureau men, 
institute workers, extension 
| specialists and home demon- 
#. stration agents met last week 
to discuss new developments in 
agriculture and to outline a unified working 
program for the coming season. Two of the 
five conference days were spent at the Geneva 
station, where experts in charge of the va- 
rious farm projects outlined the new phases 
of their work, which study has developed this 
past year. The other three days were spent 
at the New York state college of agriculture 
at Ithaca, N Y, where the work of the college 
departments was gone over for the guidance 
of the extension workers this coming season. 

Although this gathering was made up of 
state extension workers, it is of utmost in- 
terest to every farmer of the state, since the 
work from the experiment station and the 
college is carried back to the farmers 
through the medium of these earnest agricul- 
tural workers. One phase of the conference 
was educational, while another important 
phase was the development of a simple yet 
unified program of activity for this win- 
ter. Then, too, there was the social side, by 
means of which farm bureau men and dem- 
onstration agents learned what their co- 
workers were doing in other parts of the 
state, and the lessons of one section are car- 
ried in this way,for the help of those in dif- 
ferent counties. 

Among the important addresses to the con- 
vention was a splendid review by Director 
W. H. Jordan of the Geneva station, in which 
he explained the relation between the farm 
bureau association and the experiment sta- 
tion. He also explained his opposition to 
the legislation last year, which proposed to 
require every feed dealer in New York to 
label in detail the source from which the 
feeding ingredients were derived. He op- 
posed it, on the ground that there was no 
practical way in which to check up the guar- 
antees on the feed bag labels. However, Dr 
Jordan will not oppose similar legislation if 
it comes up this coming season. It so hap- 
pened that the gathering came upon the 68th 
birthday of Dr Jordan, and in his honor a 
social affair was staged. A large birthday 
cake. prepared by wives of the experiment 
station men was presented at a banquet in 
his honor. 

Prof A. R. Mann, dean agricultural col- 
lege, outlined the progress of the economic 
unrest with which the whole country is'now 
confronted. He called attention to the need 
of straight thinking on the part of farmers, 
so that un-American activities would not crop 
out in farm affairs. He called attention to 
the need of organization to handle market- 
ing and production problems, and the need 
for a unified course in agricultural progress 
during the coming season. 








High Grade Fertilizers Coming 


Calling attention to the changes in the fer- 
tilizer trade, Dr S. S. Van Slyke of the Ge- 
neva station pointed out the growing interest 
in high grade fertilizers. He said, however, 
that the average farmer still demands a low- 
priced fertilizer. Pointing out the trend of 
prices, he said the price per ton for fertilizer 
was a little higher in 1915«than in 1914 and 
still more in 1916 and 1917. A marked in- 
crease in price came in 1918 and another 
sharp advance in 1919. Dr Van Slyke called 
attention to the noticeable decrease in num- 
ber of the complete fertilizers in the market, 
due almost entirely to the potash stringency 
Since 1914. Mixtures of phosphoric acid 
and potash were increasingly popular 
after 1915, while in 1916 the number of mix- 
tures containing nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid increased rapidly and exceeded the num- 
ber of complete fertilizers. In respect to 
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EXT week, November 22 in American 
Agriculturist, Prof H. C. Thompson 
of the department of vegetable 

gardening, New York college of agriculture 
will tell of the commercial requirements when 
important truck crops are held in storage. 
Taking it for granted that storage is an = 
economic necessity for both producer and : 
consumcr, the next question is: “Who should ; 
do the storing?” Under a few specialized 
conditions the individual producer can do 
his storing, but usually the greatest oppor- 
tunity is through co-operative effort. Cold 
storage plants owned and operated by grow- 
ers themselves are a success when properly 
managed and mean a steady supply to the 
consumer and a more uniform price to the 
producer. Given a good storage place, the 
concern of the grower is to put his product 
into storage in the best shape possible. 
Prof Thompson very ably discusses the 
possibilities with truck crops in the article, 
which in substance was given before the re- 
cent meeting of the Vegetable growers’ 
association of America. 


composition, the per cent of nitrogen re- 
mained fairly constant until 1917, when it 
began to decrease. Phosphoric acid re- 
mained fairly uniform, while from 1915 to 
date the per cent of potash decreased to 
practically nothing, in most cases. 

Telling of his latest investigations with 
potatoes, Prof F. C. Stewart of the Geneva 
station said that the yield of potatoes of the 
Rural group was more satisfactory when the 
seed was planted 6 inches apart in the row 
than when‘as great a distance as 15 inches 
was allowed between the hills. With the 
larger distance, the tubers grow so large that 
they are not desirable for table use or for 
seed, while the thicker planting reduces the 
size of the tubers without reducing the yield 
per acre. In each case the rows were 3 feet 
apart. Of course, the fertility of the soil and 
the climated conditions are a big factor in 
figuring up the advantage and disadvantage 
of the yield. There must be taken into ac- 
count the additional amount of seed used 
when making the thicker plantings. About 
214 times as much seed was used when the 
hills were made 6 inches apart. Of course, 
the value of this seed is greater than the 
value of an equal amount of potatoes har- 
vested for table use. 


Keep Unrest from Farm Societies 


In a splendid talk, Master S. J. Lowell of 
the New York state grange expressed con- 
cern about the industrial unrest and pres- 
sure which organized labor has recently 
brought upon farm interest at Washington. 
He stated that the farmers had definitely 
turned down all of the proposals to co-oper- 
ate with organized labor, which, of course, is 
quite contrary to some of the city newspaper 
accounts of the Washington conference. Mr 
Lowell believes farmers should refrain from 
taking active part which might tend to make 
present conditions worse. Farm organiza- 
tions must refrain from radical thoughts and 
radical policies so that no un-Americanism 
will creep in. 

Telling of 20 years’ experience in fertiliz- 
ing an apple orchard, Prof U. P. Hedrick, 
horticulturist at the Geneva station, said that 
the increase in production and irregularity 
of the growth was not sufficient at present to 
show financial benefit. The combination of 
phosphoric acid and potash, as well as com- 
plete fertilizers, caused a small increase in 
yield and probably increased vigor. Manure 
did not cause an appreciable increase in yield 
or growth, and the addition of nitrogen in 
the complete fertilizer did not enhance 
growth. Phosphoric acid alone had no value. 
The tests were made on cultivated soil well 
supplied with plant food elements. On 
poorer soil the results might be different. 

The corn borer broke out in western New 


York, in Erie and Chautauqua counties, ac- 
cording to Dr E. P. Felt, state entomologist, 
who reviewed the corn borer menace in the 
state this past season. Careful investiga- 
tion will be made to see if this outbreak goes 
across the northwestern part of Pennsylva- 
nia and into Ohio this next season. Prof P. 
J. Parrott of the Geneva station called atten- 
tion to his latest studies on insects and 
insecticides. 


Talk of Poultry Federation 


In a masterly talk on the poultry situa- 
tion, Prof James E. Rice, head of the poultry 
department at Cornell, said that the greatest 
problem before the poultrymen this season 
was organization to meet unfair competition 
from the Orient and other foreign trade. He 
believes standardization of the poultry busi- 
ness, which will so classify eggs and market 
poultry that they may be bought and sold by 
telegram, is vital to the development of 
American trade. He also said that more 
money can be made in the poultry business 
today by improving the quality than by in- 
creasing production. The successful results 
with illumination in poultry houses have 
convinced the poultrymen at Cornell of the 
value of this practice in increasing egg pro- 
duction, and the securing of eggs at a time 
when the market is most favorable. 

Prof M. C. Burritt reviewed the responsi- 
bilities and obligations of the extension men 
to the farmers of the state, and told of the 
new work proposed for this season among 
Indians on the various state reservations. 
At the start this would largely take up the 
matter of supplying seed and purchasing 
supplies. Two Indians from each reserva- 
tion would be sent to the short course at 
Cornell and two adults to farmers’ week. As 
the work develops, an Indian agent would be 
appointed for each reservation. 

Telling of the work in promising dairy 
counties this last season and looking forward 
to the eo-operative plans of dairymen’s 
league, Bradley Fuller of the dairymen’s 
league and T. E. Millman, in charge of or- 
ganization, urged the support of farm bu- 
reau men and extension workers during the 
coming season. Prof H. W. Riley of the farm 
engineering department at Cornell called at- 
tention to the development of power machin- 
ery and appliances on the farm. 

But all was not serious work at the con- 
ference. The farm bureau men formed a 
social organization known as the Empire Sod- 
Busters, with Charles Taylor of Herkimer as 
Chief Sod-Buster; F. E. Rogers of Wayne as 
Pusher of the Quill, and L. D. Greene of 
Orange as Keeper of the Pail. This little 
organization is open to ex-farm bureau men, 
as well as those at present in the service. A 
meeting will probably be held during 
farmers’ week at Cornell this coming Febru- 
ary, while the annual meeting will come at 
the time of the extension conference next 
fall. Following the organization of this 
group, several members were initiated the 
last night of the conference. 


Meadow Practice—The practice here in 
seeding for grass is to sow a mixture of 
timothy, alfalfa, red clover and alsike. “This 
insures a good seeding and also gets the soil 
inoculated for future alfalfa. On our 
Orchard Ridge farm, there are this year 30 
acres of heavy hay, our second year seeding. 
Last season it was mostly mixed clover and 
alfalfa, but this year timothy predominates 
and a beautiful crop it is. My farm is a 
heavy soil, Hay has for a great many years 
been a principal market crop and the crops 
seem better every year. The silo and a 
yard full of cattle around the big straw 
stack in winter may have something to do 
with this.—[H. E. Cox, Monroe County, N Y, 












people. 


Sleepless Nights 


and coffee-drinking are closely 
linked together with many 


If your case is like that, try 
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Early Winter in the Orchard 


Working out some practical problems 


We are fortunate in being able to reprint 
the following letter of instructions from one 
of the most efficient orchardi.ts in southern 
New England to his foreman. This party has 
several orchards of apples and peaches, both 
youne and fairly matured. Hogs run in these 
apple orchards in summer, but this year were 
taken out just before harvest time, and turned 
in after harvest to consume what fruit was 
left on the ground, and to root for the fall 
grubs that infest the soil of all orchards. 
These orchard. have teen plowed and culti- 
vated annually for years, but during the past 
few years have been seeded in autumn to rye 
and vetch te be hogged oif in the spring or 
plowed under. Peaches are grown as fillers 
in the newiy-set apple orchards, the peach 
stumps being removed after those trees have 
come to an end, The 25-year-old apple or- 
chard yielded well this season, that is, one 
barrel to ten barrels per tree of Baldwins, 
very choice, smooth fruit, much of it un- 
usually large in size. ‘The 10-year-old Bald- 


the dead wood around the surface of 
the hole, crotch, etc. 

After thoroughly removing roitey 
wood and cleaning out the cavity, for 
a disinfectant, swab out small holes 
with a rag dipped in a strong solution 
of sulphate of copper (bluestone) 
and water, For larger cavities, espe. 
cially in the trunk, creosote is the 
best disinfectant. It is as important 
to disinfect thoroughly before tilling 
cavities, as it is to cement them up 
tight enough to exclude air and mois. 
ture, Creosote penetrates siowly 
hence apply it to large surfaces twice 
or even three times at intervals of few 
days, so it will sink into the wood, 

If the hole is so deep that you can. 
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Cross section show- 
ing proper methods 
of countersinking nut 
and washer on bolt 
through trunk of fall in 
large tree. 


scale 








Evolution of Cavity and Method of Treating 
(C) A long stub left from pruning; decayed 2 nd thes 
(D) formed a crust in the wood; (EB) antedios al see- 
tion of the trunk showing cavity; (F) cavity cleaned 
out and ready for orifice covering. 








ment in place until it sets, If you pa 
on oniy part of the cement one day 
and the rest a day or two later, 





WIRE 
SPLICER 


You'll say it" wee heptiess tol yeu" 
ever had. "Sent F EE, postpaid. Also 


set if 


As low “> Don't cepend on aa 
$10 4.) these days, Installa 


Hertsler & Zook 
Portable Wood SAW 


aus W ‘ > ‘ wins yielded one bushel to over 2 barrels per 
a holesome cereal drink with tree.--[ Editor. not get it all cleaned out, or if there 
a really rich coffee-like flavor The scalecide ordered from New is a bad crack in the tree, run in a 
it as dormant spray to the apple trees S#nd made with water, in each sillon 
i Sc on warm days in November or Decem- Of Which is dissolved one-half pound 
as the beverage itself meets the ber, as soon as most of the leaves are of sulphate of copper or bluestone as 
Ss ; 
test of health. smooth fruit this Slowly until the hole or crack is {illed 
E ° 1 ee vear may be at- UDP to the point where it is uccessibije 
conomical, Ready Instantly, Delicious iributed not only to your trowel. Then tamp in « thick. 
and fungicides we Let it come up in the crotch of the 
used, but to the in- (tree a little way, smoothing it off ona 
Postum Cereal Company SS 
: ; 2S \\y ness with which ‘Shed instead of running down into 
Battle Creek, Michigan : Wh you applied them the crotch, Many a fine apple 
: Wats by means of the tree has’ been’ spoiled’ by hav- 
which also saves ually rotting a hole down inte 
so much work. Be the tree until the whole inside of 
[ HI water at exists, but where the croteh 
= 4 Hy = ature well above is so formed as to hold water that 
You cant tel] by Ly oy) Ui; freezing so the may make a hole later, fill in with 
jy Wye scalecide will cement smoothed off for draina; To 
Z x emulsion withont sand with one part cement. This can 
- which it cannot pe be thinned with water, to make it run 
what 1 1S within z J , the coldest weauth- ings should be filled with the cement 
er. Spray only mixture thoroughly tamped in. 
The vital part of a furnace is always covered up by a galvan- 32 cg ara ur oar a eee 
ahe pe é , y up by a gaivan warmer than 32 a third or a 
ized iron husk and unless you know how that furnace is built and why it degrees, Our dor- trunk by heavy wind when load 
is so built, you cannot tell whether it is going to heat your house or not. 
November of the trunk which has rotted badly 
and December ap- Clean out all the bad wood therei 
parently did double work, killing San drive in quite a number of larg: 
The One Register Furnace hve a 
is warm days during winter, and was al- as these wi 1elp to bind he cr 
Containe under ite husk cals tries ote so cn the spot to kill the scale when Wrap trunk with burlap to ke: 
f f 5 they became lively in the 
The N. P. is so designed that it will heat the entire house evenly ane eg Sa Ee tinie 
through one register, and do so with the least possible fuel. Ae x i “te = > ; a onl ne 
The cross section shows how and why it is built to make the — a Owe mh 
and the ground is not muddy, 
of the one register furnace depends, othe , he oo 
= s “2 ~ . . . . . u i « > ress “e 
A—Scientific Sterling construction insuring perfect combustion, + age deg coil 0-6 
and saving of fuel of other work. Our shipmeat 
: ' of lime-sulphur will be along 
it more quickly and to higher temperature with less fire. spray of peach orchards, if 
C—Outside air passages keep the air cool way to the bottom of the fur- pte n lava i mid-wi ahem 
nace and so make the air flow very swiftly into and thru the heating on. aa args: 
permit, or as early as pos- 
These outside air passages are vital Sterling features. Here are some 
others: a cool cellar, feed door large enough for chunks of wood, heavy _ : > P 
grey iron castings (no scrap used) special fire pot if natural gas and free Surgery and Repair 
ecm aig cnalebenan extra Go over the larger apple 
It will certainly pay you to know about furnace trees to find any broken 
construction before you buy a heating plant. 
Send today for our free book and name of nearest tures, holes, cracks or cavi- 
dealer, and see just what there is beneath the husk. y ties that expose the interior 
SILL STOVE WORKS, Rochester, N. } 4 \ i ) to air, moisture and vermin. 
bakes a barre! of flour with one hod of coal ’ cut off a few years ago, bor- 
ers and wet may have worked in. The 
surface may look hard to the eye, but 
to be rotten inside. Where the main latter layer will not bind well é nougk 
branches start out from the trunk, or to resist air and water, but will pee 
higher up where a big limb has been off in a few months. The filling mut 
find a hole, Often it appears small, but one solid stone. P 
BROWN’S Latest CATALOG dig into it with a chisel and a surpris- One fine apple tree that yielded ’ 
) s rb Wire and ingly large igside area is revealed full barrels of fine fruit this year has «))01% 
gt Fene ng. Gates, Steel Posts, Ba 
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° York will be here this week. Apply thin mixture of concrete—cement and 
that meets the test of taste, just 
off the trees. Our @ disinfectant. Pour the mixture in 
to the insecticides @® Mixture containing more cement. 
. Made by 
creased thorough- lant, so that snow and water will be 
new spray gun, ing water settle in. the crotch, grad- 
sure to keep the the trunk is rotted away. Even where 
atemper- no hole 
t} { id } J make a perfect Make your concrete, mix one part 
applied evenly in down into small holes, Small open- 
when the air is 
half split off fro: 
mant spraying last with fruit. This exposed a larg: 
+ 
- sterling furnace 
Jose that became active in first dipping them in the disinfect 
furnaces are known to be of A-1 quality. . . , 
first days of early spring. 
air circulate rapidly—and upon rapid circulation the success - s 
whereas in spring you have 
B—Extra large heating dome which heats air passing around this month. for dormant 
chambers D, and then pour it out with great force thru the register. 
sible in. spring. 
solid fuel are used, special three point dust and gas proof joints, 
places, slightly rotten aper- 
Manufacturers of the Sterling Range, the range that Where large branches were 
tap it with chisel and it may prove 
cut off at a joint, you will frequently be made at one time so as to 
and be sure of your fuel is the greatest money saving Book of water, mud or decaying wood. one-third of its trunk exposed in€ 


supply. Easy to operate i Barga ns 1 ever issued. Over 150 styles of “ia 

Our No. 1 is the cheapest and Kencing. Prices rock bottom. Quality highest. Clean out all such places down to the rotting clear down into the roots. Dit 
best saw made to which a ripping Sample of wire sent to test e Brown’ ‘ I de s# 
table can be attached. Guaran- Dou ie et alvanized, Ras! he Open, earth Seeel deeply into the ground on that - . 
tentiice 5 pute, Teves steams ereclatinn’ “Catalog tele boy you can cut all the rotten or diseased 

test Prenaene wood clear down into the roots beloy 

the crown, disinfect with creosol® 


if not satisfactory. Write for catalog. Soa 
WERTZLER & ZOOK CO., Box 6. . Belleville, Pa. fi 

three times, and cement from bottom 
up. Some trees are so far one. tOR 


trunk and roots. that it is better % 
blow them out with dynamite ant 
replant. 











¢ Millions of Fruit Trees 


Everyone genuine Harrison-grown 
robust ee true-to-name and 
budded bearing orchards, 
Backed y more than 
years’ frais. srowing — 
aithinn a) Apples 
. cherries ond small f 
i ling of ornamentals, 
Secours guide ives e. 
growers eeutil’ ° 


Harrisons’ Narseries, Box 60 Berlin, Ma. %Q 








Bolt Reinforcement 

Some of the bigger trees were spi 
from heavy fruit, but were savet 
by putting an eye-bolt through tt 
trunk. The split, however, has rotted 
somewhat, but you cannot reach in@ 
tamp in the solid concrete. Wrap t% 
tree with gunny sacks or a strip st 
an old long-handled old canvass, pour in liquid c¢ ment @ 
tin percolate into the crack, then 0 
in the thicker cement and finish # 
smoothly to shed water. This will 

[To Page 8.] 








For Use in Cable Support 
tion showing bolt for hook holding a cable 
to support w idely-spreading limbs. 
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American Agriculturist Advertisers 
1 It Guarantees you the full! benefits of 
THE NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the Iron-Clad 
American Agriculturist Guarantee 


“Low PRICES—DIRECT 


Any size—2 to 30 H-P. Station 
Po. table or Saw-R'g 
latest list PIE E.--Ed. H. wi ute, + — 


Wirte ENGINE oman 
1800 Oakland Avenue KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1800 Empire Building PITTSBURGH. PA. 


sound wood, Use 
iron spoon or a narrow strip of 
turned up at the end, for fishing out 
the contents of the hole that cannot 
be reached by hand. Scrape away all 
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i [| BIG SALE OF WALL PAPERS 
| pect , ° P ° 
must Don’t miss this oppertunity—get FREE 
eis BOOK of about 100 samples 
1 16 
out N°? matter whether you repaper your rooms 
a3 ~ ROW or in the spring, get a supply of New 
de sf York’s choicest wall papers NOW at a big sav- 
x ing for each room. 
— We recently put in a large stock of new wall new merchandise—clothing, house- 
ton Papers—yast before they took a big leap in price! 
r t ° Bs ss = . . : = 
at These exquisite wall papers, carefully selected Inc., 526 Stores Building, 
for each room, are on sale now at 12c to 42¢ New York City , 
per double roll. , 
pit 
wel Write us today for ««FREE Wall Paper Book’” 
stall of about 100 generous samples. Address The 
- Charles William Stores, Inc., 526 Stores Build 
oa ing, Dept. W., New York City. 
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- 
Smart winter clothing 


Correct New York styles at prices 
below the prevailing high standard 





OU can wear exactly the same 
styles that are seen on some of 
the most fashionably dressed New 
Yorkers strolling down Fifth Avenue. 

The Charles William Stores have 
made this posstble. They are right in 
New York City—+he greatest clothing 
manufacturing center in America — where 
they can have their finger-tips on the 
pulse of the clothing industry every 
minute. 

When the Charles William experts 
learned that prices would go up this 
season, not down — they began to buy 
heavily. As fast as the new styles were 
announced, they purchased great stocks 
at cash prices 

So it is, that in these 
days of high prices, you 
can turn with relief to the 
Charles William catalog. 
Here, in the clothing sec- 
tion, are over 500 pages 
of big bargains. All cor- 
rect New York modes 
and all wonderful values. 

But you will have to 
actually go through your 
catalog to realize how 
many dollars you will 
save on your winter out- 
fit—and what quality you 
will get. 






































Lhe CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc, New York City 
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Our Big Bargain Book 


Let us put your name on file now 
for our 192@ Big Bargain Book, 
so that you get a copy as soon as 
it is issued. Over 1000 pages of 


hold goods, implements, etc. Write 
to The Charles .William Stores, 

























These are typical of the class 
of garments in the Charles 
William catalog. Fascinating 
children’s coats — $3.98 to 
$19.98. Stylish coats for 
ewomen and misses — $6.98 
te $82.50. Men's handsome 
new overcoats — $6.75 ta 
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from your fertilizer will be sreater 
if you use 
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The Fertilizer that made 
Fish Scrap Famous 


F. S. Royster Guano Co. 


- Toledo, Ohio 
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Weather shar 
prophesy a hard 
winter. Be pre- 
pared by order- 
ing a pair of 
these hi-cut 
Storm Huskies. 

ed and 

wear like 
iron. If you don’t 
think them well 
werth $10.00 just 
send them back. 
Genuine Knou- Krome 
Leather Uppers. Double 
oak leather soles and 
heels for double service. 
Specially treated to ex- 
clude acids in milk, manure 
and gasoline. Tan only. 
All sizes. Smoothly fin- 
Ished inside and comfort- 
able as an old shoe. 
no money. ‘Pay only 
on arrival, Simply mail us 
the coupon below and see 
them for yourself. 
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Postage FREE 


Save Profite. Guy Direct 
from Factory Headquarters. 
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BOSTON MAIL ORDER HOUSE, Dep.. K7295 Boston, Mess. 

Please send Hi-cut Storm Huskies ON ArPROVAL. My menep 
back promptly if | want it. | risk nething, 
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a Bushel a Minute 


— 


TRE, 19° INDIVIDUAL 
GucpeLire Corn Husker 


“Have never measured quantity, 
but it will husk cornas fast as 
we can feed. 


JASON P. LATHROP, 
Plainfield, Conn.” 


Now Is the Time to Order 


A Catalog showing the full 
line mailed free on 
application. 


Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co, 


Box No. 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 























“A Man’s Right to Happiness”’ 


AND OTHER UNITARIAN LITERATURE 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


M. DEWSON, Hutchinson St. MILTON, MASS. 





INSY DE TYRES Inner Armor 
for Aute Tires. Double mileage, prevent blow- 
outs and punctures. Easily applied in any tire. 

nde sold. I la free. Agents w toss 
Amer.Accessories Co.. Dept 215 Cincinna 
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Our Special 


Bean Crop Smaller, Quality Good 


The opening of November finds the 
bean crop of New York and Michigan 
mostly harvested and rapidly being 
put in condition for market. The crop 
and market situation as a whole 
might be better; again it might be 
worse, The acreage in these old-time 
bean growing states has been declin- 
ing for a season or two, notably s° 
the past season, as reported in many 
instances in the columns of American 
Agriculturist. This means a substan- 
tial decrease in actual] acres in these 
two great states, some of our corre- 
spondents, in fact, saying this is al- 
most to the vanishing point in certain 
localities, 

But nature has been kind. All in 
all the bean crop surprised its best 
friends in the matter of growth and 
maturity, advices, as a whole, show- 
ing excellent quality and a good rate 
of yield. Of course there are excep- 
tions; in Steuben county, N Y, for ex- 
ample, acreage half a normal of for- 
mer years found perhapg half the 
crop still in the field at the opening vf 
November, harvest delayed, due to wet 
weather, and this condition more or 
less true in other sections. 


Rate of Yield 

But all our correspondents report 
the beans as harvested, brigbt and at- 
tractive, quality good to excellent so 
far as the beans have been threshed 
up to the opening week of November. 
The rate of yield varies greatly, as low 
as 12 to 15 bushels to the acre in 
many established bean sections and 
as high as 25 to 30 bushels in 
favorable instances. <A correspondent 
at Perry, Wyoming county, reports 
acreage 40% less than a year ago, but 
rate of yield better; in Livingston 
acreage sharply cut, in Yates area 
small compured with former years, 
but harvested in good condition, this 
also true in general of Wayne, Gene- 
see and other New York counties, 

The situation in Michigan is much 
the same, a reduced area brought to 
harvest, and some important sections 
only half a normal, but a good rate of 
yield, and beans of fine quality, small 
white varieties running 10 to 15 bush- 
els to the acre, some reports as high 
as 20, quality fine and a light “‘pick,’’ 
as the beans, generally speaking, were 
harvested with little or no rain. One 
leading dealer operating at seven re- 
ceiving stations in Gratiot, the leading 
Michigan bean county, writes Ameri- 
can Agriculturist quality the finest in 
beans bright and do not 
contain moisture, 

Complaint is general in both New 
York and Michigan over unprofitable 
prices, and the blame largely laid to 
the sharp competition of foreign 
beans, mostly fron# the Orient. But 
there was also pointed out in previous 
issues growing competition for eastern 
bean farmers on the part of Colorado, 
and particularly California, Eastern 
growers are practically a unit in 
wanting a tariff placed upon foreign 
beans; but as a matter of fact, con- 
gress is apparently giving it no 
thought at present, 

Extended and severe drouth, per- 
haps the worst in 20 years, seriously 
damaged the bean crop of Colorado, 
one of increasing importance as com- 
petitor for eastern grown beans, The 
1919 crop is estimated by the depart- 
ment of agronomy, Colorado college, 
at not to exceed 30,000 acres brought 
to harvest, resulting in a small pro- 
duction, probably not over 300 pounds 
beans to the acre for both irrigated 
and dry land, 


five years, 


excess 


.Autumn Conditions in City Trade 

Dealers in the Washington street 
wholesale district recognize the fact 
of the short 1919 crop of beans, some 
of them believing that for the two 
states of New York and Michigan the 
yield may not be much, if any more, 
than half a full normal, Small quan- 
tities of new beans came forward dur- 
ing October, and the market will soon 
be in full swing. 

Wholesale dealers, including some 
of the oldest in the trade, are perhaps 
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more optimistic over the genera] git. 
uation than are many of the growers 
in New York and further west. Some 
expressed the opinion to American 
Agriculturist that the serious attacks 
by fungous disease in growing sec. 
tions will not prove a permanent 
drawback to the industry; consider. 
ing this largely a matter of unfavor. 
able weather happening the last two 
or three seasons. As to prices they 
say just before the war opened the 
market for beans was somewhere 
around + to 4% cents a pound; there- 
fore from the standpoint of dealers 
1919 quotations of 7% to 8 cents for 
pea und navy beans, and 12 to 14 cents 
for special varieties are, after all, not 
so bad, and they cannot believe farm- 
ers wil] permanently go out of the 
business in spite of competition of the 
west and the orient. 

At present there is very little ex- 
port business in sight, either to Eu- 
rope or to Cuba, Japan has been ship- 
ping considerable quantities of beans 
vin the Panama canal direct to Cuha, 
also California ships by rail to New 
Orleans, thence by steamer to Cuba 
and other southern waters. New York 
dealers, however, recognize the appar- 
ently prominent menace of competi- 
tion for American bean growers by 
eastern Asia. 


California Compctition 

The president of the California bean 
growers’ association, George A. Tur- 
ner, estimates total] United States crop 
of 1919 together with held over stocks 
from previous year at 16,600,000 bush- 
els beans, or only two-thirds a similar 
available supply one year ago this fall; 
and looks for a good demand for the 
product. That association is now so 
financed that as soon as the growers’ 
beans are delivered at the warehouse, 
a payment is made of approximately 
half their value, this to avoid the 
marketing of large quantities at a time 
when bearish speculators would like 
to get the control. The idea is to: 
ket the beans according to the 
mands of the trade during the 
and winter. 

“The speculators are getting quite a 
few beans,” said Mr Turner in a 
cent statement; “if a farmer is wil 
to sell less than cost you cannot ! 
anyone for taking the beans 
from him, but the true situation 
not warrant the grower selling his 
beans at prices that do not cover cost 
plus a reasonable profit.” 


Early Winter in the Orchard 

[From Page 6.] 
set together. The great thing is [© 
keep air and water from getting into 
the inside of the tree. Of course this 
cementing must be done when the 
weather will enable the cement to set 
before it can freeze, Remember that 
a tree which yields from two to 1 
barrels of Baldwins every other yeul 
is worthy of the best care and cannot 
be dupheated except over years of 
time. 

In one case a split trunk should be 
bolted together before the cavity is 
filled. As it is a large tree, use 2 %S 
bolt. The holding force of the boit 
depends partly upon size of nut, so let 
it be 3 inches across. Dip bolt, w:sh- 
er and nut in creosote before puting 
in place, countersinking nut and cover 
with concrete. Do likewise for hooks 
for the two ends of binding chain of 
wire cable used to hold together wide- 
ly-spreading limbs that might, when 
loaded with fruit, split trunk. 


Farm Personals 

George T. Powell, owner of Orchard 
farm at Ghent, N Y, has recently sold 
the farm to Roger and Chauncey 
Stewart of Plainfield, N J. The farm 
consists of 280 acres with about 79 
acres in apple orchards, most of them 
of bearing age. The Stewart brothers 
plan to-set more trees, Mr and Mrs 
Powell will spend the winter in Ca! 
fornia, but will continue to reside on 
the farm where Mr Powell will act }3 
an advisory capacity. 


Receive your thoughts as guests 
but treat your desires as children. 
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FIFTEENTH tT 
PERIOD DESIGN { 


Mahogany, Walnut or Fumed 
Gold Plated Metal Parts 


Model XI 
Price, $132.00 


pensions over all, 46% 
% ic w 
All visible metal parts 


ches deep. 
gre heavily gold plated. An assort- 
gent of needles included. 
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ADAM PERIOD 
_ DESIGN 
Fumed Oak 


Model VIII 
Price, $69.00 $ 
inches 


ions over all, 42% 00 
inches wide and 22 inches = 
— metal ners are A 
kel plated and polished, 

nent of needles included. Moath 
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 Cammamued Savings on Every Model 


E GUARANTEE that you will save money on any 
This guarantee means that if, after 
you are not convinced that the price is much 
lower than any other phonograph of the same size, quality and musical excellence, 
we want you to send it back to us at our expense, 
portation charges you may have paid on it will be refunded. 


ograph you select. 
TONE and hearing it play, 


Producing phonographs in enormous quantities, 
demands of our six million customers, enables us to reduce the manufacturing cost 
That is why we can guarantee to save you 
Phonographs. 


per phonograph to the very minimum. 
money on SILVERTONE 


Send No Money — 30 Days’ Trial 


Select any SILVERTONE Phonograph illus- 
trated on this page and check the Columbia 
records you want on the list printed below, fill 
in the order blank and mail it to Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. today. We will send you both the phono- 
graph and the records without the payment of 
one cent in advance. Try the instrument in 
your home for 30 days. Give it every test 
necessary to prove the truth of our claims for 
it. If at the end of this 30-day trial you are 
not satisfied with the instrument, if you do 


not believe that it is the equal of any phono- 
graph on the market, and that the price is lower 
than a oe other instrument of the same quality, 

musical perfection, we want you to 


size 






Tone 


Tone is the all important thing in a phono- 
aph. Tone quality depends upon the repro- 
ucer, tone arm and amplifying chamber. Each 

must be correctly designed and proportioned 
and harmonized in its relation to the other two 
so that all will act together as a unit. This has 
been done in the SILVERTONE and that is 
what constitutes its musical perfection. 


The SILVERTONE reproducer faithfully re- 
stores every tone quality that went into the 
making of the original record. It accurateky 
reproduces every delicate shading of tone, every 
minute variation of volume and density, every 
sound vibration, whether it be the strains from 
the violin of a master, the silvery tones of the 
harp, the heavy instrumentation of a military 
band, or a vocal solo. 


Beautiful Period Design Cabinets 


SILVERTONE cabinets are the finest product 
of the skilled cabinetmakers’ art. Made in the 
most popular period designs, every one is a 
handsome piece of furniture, dignified, graceful 
and artistic in appearance. Only the finest 
selected woods are used in their construction 
and they are finished and fitted with that 
exquisite care and perfection which marks the 
work of the painstaking artisan. ‘ 


mma A Better Phonograph 





SILVERTONE Phon- 
seeing the SILVER- 


and any payments or trans- 


as we have to do to meet the 








send it back at our expense, and any trans- 
portation or cartage charges you have paid 
will be refunded. This 30-day trial does not 
cost you one penny. 


Easy Payments 


If you decide to “keep the phonograph after 
this 30-day trial, simply add the price of the Mahogany, Fumed or Golden Oak 
records you have selected to the price of the 
phonograph ae Low - — in equal Model IX 
payments each month until the total is pai 
The amount of the monthly payment on each pene etre 983: = cre 9 50 
machine is shown under the illustrations of the high, 20 inches wide and 22 inc 
various models. deep. Metal parts are heavily nic kel 
Plated and polishéd. An assortment 
of needles included 





Plays All Disc Records 


The SILVERTONE convertible tone arm 
mits the playing of any make or size of 
records, including the Columbia, Victor, Edison, 
Pathe, or any other disc record. And it plays 
them all with the urity and richness of tone 
that marks the perlect reproducing instrument. 


The SILVERTONE Guarantee 


We paarontes SILVERTONE Phonographs to 
be the equal in musical excellence, richness of 
tone, accuracy of nd nish an beauty and qual- 
ity of material and finish and mechanical per- 
fection, of any phonograph made. If at any 
time you are not satisfied with your purchase, 
or if it fails to fulfill the claims we make for 
it, we want you to return it to us at our 
expense, and an a you have made on 
it will be refunde 


How to Order 


Select any of the SILVERTONE models illus- 
trated on this page, check the records you 
want on the list at the left, and fill in the 
simple order blank below. Tear off both the 
record list and the order blank and mail to us 
today. Be sure to mail your order direct to 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Ill. 


er Model VI 
Price, $43.00 
Dimensions over all, 14% inches high, 184s inches 
wide and 22% inches deep. All visible metal parts 


are heavily nickél plated. Assortment of needles 
included 





QUEEN ANNE PERIOD DESIGN 


Mahogany 
Model VII $ 50 
een $52.00 us 


sony over all, 36 ue% inches high, 19% inches 
f alt — “3% inches All visible metal parts 








are heavily nickel Le Assortment of needles 
included. 


~-— — — — — — — — — — = — - Use This Order Blank — Clip Along Dotted Lines - — — — — — — — — — — —- — — - 


















































































































. an 
Columbia Records heck therecordsyou want Order Blank SHIP BY g Model VI Golden Oak. 
the squares provided for the peepese etach this list, ; Ex C ° yment 
with the order blank at the right, and mail both to Sears, rder an Freight O press Date - — 19 Price, $43.00 °° y;;,53 °° 
oeduck and Co., Chicago, Illinois Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago. 
r Alabama Lullaby. Campbell and Burr. a; 2717 You may ship. me the si. VERTONE Phonograph which 1 have marked with an [XJ], and the Celumbia | Model VII Mahogany. 
— nae came = ‘ records which ave checked on the list at the left, for thirty days’ trial. oO ‘ 
reams, Sterling Trio. If, after thirty days’ trial, I decide to keep and use the instrument, I will send you the first payment for the | Price, $52.00°°™ $3.50 
— — Beautiful Ohio. Henry Burr, tenor, Phonograph and any records I may have ordered with it, and pay the same amount each month, until paid in | aon 
|_| I'm Forever Blowing Bubbles. Campbell and i. ine full; then the SILVERTONE and records become my property. 
Burr. Tenor duet. Should I decide, after t} irty days’ trial that the SILVERTONE is not satisfactory, I will notify you, and Model Vill Fumed Oak. 
-— Till We Meet Again. Campbell and Burr. Tenor) A os you are to give me instructic » that I may send the outfit back at your expense. You are also to return to me | ‘ 
‘- 10- ia. any transportation and car charges I have paid. P Payment, $4.00 
age chi rice, 69. a Month 
on — Dreaming of Home, Sweet Home. Sterling Trio. | I have always been faithful in paying my obligations and am making this statement for the purpose of inducing | 
‘. Mickey. Sterling Trio. Male voices, A a you to grant me these terms, and I give you my pledge that you may feel safe in trusting me to pay as agreed. 
AS sue 10-in, Model 1X Mahogany. 
ckey. Medley. parinces Orchestra —____ 85e Sign R. F. D. Box _ Street 
cr Smiles. Campbell and A 2616 Here —— NO eo Price $83 00° Sis _ 
|_| Waters of Venice (Floating Down the Sleepy ; 10-in (Sign your name here plainly and carefully. i ‘under age, some member of your family iy ‘is of age and xf “ a Month. 
caesen be 2 o oun 85c responsible should sign this order with you.) k. 
as iumpbell anc urr. enor duet. 
— Backyard Conversation — Two Jealous) A i716 § Postoffice. —— County __ State E Model IX Golden Oa 
|_| _Srish Washerwomen. Talki }'t0-in, Price, $83 00 Pent. $4.50 
—— The Dog Fight. Talking. 85c Shipping Point County State $83 a@ Month. 
r— Hindustan. Campbell and Burr, A 2661 ~ = ‘a 
|_| 'n_the Shadow of the Desert Palm. Sterling 10-in, { have been located in If less than 5 years, Model IX Fumed Oak. 
“i rio + Au iT 85¢ this town since give former address CJ = Payment, $4.50 
p> Kisse b ° 
~Pu be ‘Sweatest Kisses of All). Campbell |naRs sek Reston; enctpation Price, $83.00 a Month. 
ers round the End of the Rainbow. Samuel Ash, ‘| 10-in or profession is — 
; - Please give name of head of household to prevent 
ra tt Gets Them Them All. Fox Trot. Intro. “Spain.” welatuhes and simplify the keeping of our records. ‘a Model XI Mahogany. 
| | From “Somebody’s Sweetheart. A 2719 Name of head o' hold - Price $132 00 Payment, $5. oo 
No One But You. From “‘Sometime.”” Intro. } 10-in. ° af a Month. 
R “ea 8 e tn “> Paar 85c (Please give names of TWO references.) REFERENCES: —_— 
Soth _by aldo storia Dance Orchestr: a aera : 
ro My Belgian Rees. Medley, \ altz. Intro, © 4 te Name Address Business or Occupation C] Model XI — om 
| _ Sorry ad ou y.”" Prince’s Orchestra. -in. | aymen 
~ Beautiful Ohio. W valtz. prince’ 's Orchestra. $1.25, Price, $132.00 a Month. 
-— Rose of No Man’s Land. Intro. “Dreaming ) 
Sneet Dreams of Mother.”* “ Kiss That Made Al 098 Model XI Fumed Oak. 
Ty. = . 
im We Meet Again. Intro. ‘The Blue Bird.”| $1.25 sieasinicaicietealbatatcnsdiaiseiiaaapioaamete — C] } Payment, $5.00 
Both mediey waltzes played by Columbia Or. 66014 Price, $132.00 a Month. 
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Union Grains Ranks Fist 
In Modern Dairies 


N DAIRIES like that of the Hershey Chocolate Company 

where feed is fed not by chance but by test of the milk 

produced per pound of feed, Union Grains ranks first. 
Dairy records show that Union Grains increases the milk flow 
to the paying point and keeps it there. 


UNION GRAINS 


fs a rich, highly concentrated feed. 
fat, and only 10°% fibre. 


tein, 5°, 


It contains 24 per cent pro- 
Nutritive ratio 1:2.8. 


It 


was the first dairy feed made and has been the standard of 


quality for 17 years. 
economical ration known in dairyland. 

Ubiko Stock Feed. 
Builds flesh and strength. 
sheep, and hogs. 


Makes 


A balanced carbohydrate 


Measured by the milk pail it is the most 


ration. 
healthy horses, mules, 


Made of hominy, oat feed, wheat bran, 


middlings, ground barley, linseed meal and salt. 

Ubiko Buttermilk Egg Mash. Makes eggs in abundance 
because it contains all the essentials in the correct proportion. 
An excellent mash. 


Ubiko Buttermilk Growing Mash. 


Little chicks soon 


become big chicks on this ration—it makes them strong and 


keeps them healthy. 
Ubiko Pig Meal. 


15 per cent protein. 
Produces more pork in a shorter time. A 


remarkable growing feed. Send for sample and full description. 
Let us send you milk and egg record sheets on wibich to keep track of your costs. 


THE UBIKO MILLING CO. 


Dept. 


ED|I 


For All Farm 


A. Cincinnati, Obio 


KO 


BALANCED|| RATIONS 


Stock 





High or low wheels— 


FARM WAGONS 
~~ 


Let me send an 

Ottawa to earn its 

cost while you use it at 

these lowest prices 
Geo. E. Long 


» steel or wood—wi 
or narrow tires. 
Wagon parts of all 

kinds. wie els to fit 

p any running ge 
Catalog illustrated ia coo 

P. A. 


put flesh on its bones. 


I willconditionaHorse 
or Cow in twelve days 


Give it life and vigor. Can 


to looks and value. Satisfaction guaranteed 


ar. o pay 
free Send postal for free offer. 
FAUST. - - 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Reduction. 
OTTAWA ENGINES 


Easy Starting— Wo Cranking- -Fuel Saving 


ant the face of increase costs 
es) to practically pre-war 
ton t 


I have reduced 


level by increas- 
e number of engines I a adee my 
engine factory the largest in “r selling ex- 


clusively direct to the —_. 
costs, 1 cut my prices ¢ 


30 Days Trial 





tomers hundreds of TU a & “dollars Deans 
aged cause of superior Equi 
ng magneto; constant fuel feed and fuel 


Ottawa engines mak 
speed fa 








PRICES 
2 H-P. $39.85 
3 H-P. $69.65 
4 H-P. $92.25 


Pull 20% to 50% 
more than rated 
Horse Power. 


+ oscillati: 

Your choice of 
EASY {TERM cash or easy 
payment plan —as you wish. 

get the same high grade engine at 
a saving that will open your eyes! 


SENT DIRECT Sitawe direct 


Ottawa direct 
from the factory—no delay, no wait- 
ing, and the same high quality that 
has placed my engines on thousands 


of farms and in shops everywhere. 


10-YEAR GUARANTEE 


ewer parts, uses less fuel and 
shi direct for 90 Days Trial. 
engine backed by my Le ay | 





10-year 
Seamnere ‘and eet in every sec- 
tion of America prefer the Ottawa 
because it delivers low cost power, 





Qh Rersonalk Wind 
to 


before in my 20 years exper- 
ience 


nm I reduced my 


iving you the saving. 


For years and years I 
a —_ shipping en- 


direct, saving my ¢us- 


with 
mixer. 


My bi 
LOWER | PRICES fecccry 
ith increased production, low man 

ufacturing cost and direct sclling 
make the astounding prices I offer. 
SPECIAL OFFER Bers 
in saving big PA — . 2 
pl 4 Write me and 
I'll send it by return mail. 

165 STYLE 1 offer you more 

sizes =e an 

Te 10. ie an Te HeP. si Siatioa- 


engine bargain offered for in- 
door or outdoor use. 





Se ° 

Go 

e <". 
Six 


Right Now I am giving 
greater engine value for 
the money than ever 


My factory is one 


the most eflicient in the world. 


d call direct to yon Jase you 


and 


for my free book, 


now Engines 


oA 


ant you tosend ° 
x t 
How to ose o> 


my 
special money saving prices. 
GEO. E. LONG, Pres. 


Ottawa Mfg. Co. 
1058 King St. 
Kaneas. 


Ottawa, 
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Safe Load for Bin Floor 


K. J. T. EKBLAW 

I would like to know the maximum safe 
load in pounds that a bin supported by 2” x 12” 
yellow pine joists, with a 10-foot span, will 
carry. The bin is 16 feet long. The joists are 
bolted to studs.—[F. 

According to standard tables used 
in calculations of beans, the bin de- 
scribed will carry safely a load of 26,- 
(66 pounds.’ This bin has probably 14 
joists, consequently it will hold a total 
load of 37,324 pounds, which is equiv- 
alent to about 620 bushels of wheat, 
or about 1500 bushels of oats. 


Automobile Terms Explained 

What is the difference between a spark 
plug ™% x18 and the A L A M plug? What 
is meant when referring to the A L A M 
size of bolts, nuts and plugs? What is the 
best spark plug, the single point or the 
multiple point? How far should a six-cylinder 
automobile engine with splash oiling system 
run on a quart of oil? My storage battery 
was overhauled recently and one cell tests 
1250, the middle cell 1225 and the rest 1220. 
Is there anything wrong because these cells 
do not recuperate?—-[R. Botl. 

There are three sizes of spark 
plugs. One is known as a %-inch 
outside diameter and has 18 threads 
to the inch. Another is a %-inch 
diameter and is threaded with the 
standard pipe sized threads. The 
third size is known as a metric plug, 
which is used on foreign machines. 
The %-inch plug is the standard size 
used by most manufacturers. The 
ALAM plug is the %-inch plug. A 
I. A M stands for American licensed 
automobile manufacturers. This or- 
ganization has adopted certain stand- 
ard sizes of bolts, nuts and plugs. 
They also are at work developing 
standards along all lines of automo- 
bile matwfacture. 

I do not iind a great deal of dif- 
ference between the single point spark 
plug and the multi point plug. I have 
used both types in my automobile. 
The only advantage is that in case of 
earbon deposits on one point, the 
chances are that all points will not 
be covered with carbon at the same 
time. In that regard there is some 
advantage to the multi point plag. If 
one is careful in handling their motor, 
carbon troubles are not very seridzs, 
There is no plug that will spark when 
it becomes covered with oil. 

If you are having trouble with car- 
bon in the motor, do not use quite 
as much oil and follow the practice 
of pouring in three or four table- 
spoonfuls of kerosene in the relief 
cocks on the motor once about 
every two weeks. Pour this kerosene 
in while the motor is hot and let it 
over night. This cuts the car- 
and you will notice the next 
in starting that there will be 
coming from the 
good grade of 


stand 
bon 
morning 
considerable smoke 
exhaust. Also use a 
lubricating oil. 

I have never kept track of the 
amount of oil I use in my machine. 
I always try to keep oil at a constant 
level and a little lower, if anything, 
than generally recommended. This 
prevents a good deal of carbon 
trouble. I usually have followed the 
practice of putting in a small quanti- 
ty of oil often, rather than a large 
quantity at one time and not so often. 
The entire oiling system of the car 
ought to be cleaned out at least once 
in every 5000 miles. Some machines, 
if the engine heats, ought to be 
cleaned out more often. 

The specific gravity of your cells 
when fully charged ought to be 1.285. 
The specific gravity when as low as 
1.225 is as low as battery should be 
discharged and expect to start the en- 
gine with your starter. There is dan- 
ger 6f something being wrong in the 
cell which tests 1.200. TI should fol- 
low this very carefully and make sev- 
eral tests. If this trouble continues 
the cause undoubtedly is due to a 
short circuit. It may be due either 
to separators wearing through or 
deposit in the bottom accumulating, 
or a piece of metal in,the cell fall- 
ing from the cell and bridging across 
the place. I should say that there 
is nothing wrong with the two cells 
testing 1.250 and 1.225. 


AJ T-EkKblaw 
Editor of Department 


will gladly answer in this department, 
free of charge, subscribers’ inquiries 
about farm tractors, gas engines, other 
farm machinery, farm plans and build- 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges. [n- 
close 2 cent stamp and address labe} 
from American Agriculturist if prompt 
rep'y by private letter is desired. 


Repairing Cracked Water Jacket 


Every once in a while an 
cylinder cracks as a result of 
ing; this does not necessarily mean 
that it is entirely lost, it can perhaps 
be repaired, as suggested in these di- 
rections taken from the instruction 
book of a well-known tractor. While 
the ounce of prevention § method 
should be used in draining tractors, 
yet some owners may be careless 
enough to allow their tractor cylinders 
to freeze and crack the water jacket 
as the result. Where this takes place 
it is seldom that the cylinder itself js 
injured. It is usually only the outer 
casing, or water jacket that really 
bursts. There are two general meth- 
ods of patching cracked water jackets 


engine 
freez- 


How to Make a Rust Joint 
Where the crack is a 
one, not over a thirty-second of :n 
inch in width, the patching can he 
done by means of what is termed a 
“rust joint.”” After the ice has been 
melted drain off all water, then close 
the main drain cock. Put a coat of 
putty or tallow over the crack, being 
careful not to fill the crack with it. 
Fill the jacket high enough to cover 
the crack with a salamoniac solution, 
(one pound to a gallon of water), let 
stand 30 minutes, drain, and run the 
engine five minutes to warm the 
jacket. Stop the engine, put the solu. 
tion back into the jacket and repeat 
the process three or four times. If 
the crack is not too wide, you will 
thus form a rust joint that will ne 
leak. 


very small 


er 


Filling Crack with Cement 

The second method of mendin: 
cracked water jacket can be used to 
advantage where the crack is too wide 
for the system outlined above 
used. This method is by filling up 
the crack with cast steel cement or 
“Smooth On” No 1. These cements 
can be bought in small quantities at 
small cost and can be obtained from 
hardware stores, machine shops, or 
from International branch offices, I 
should be mixed according to direc- 
tions upon the cans in which tft) 
come. 

In preparing a cr ack for this kind 
of a patch, both edges of the crack 
should be beveled off with a shirp 
chisel, back about M%-inch on ¢ i 
side to serve as a funnel for 4 
in the cement. In beveling the edges 
care Ynust be taken not to break off 
a portion of the jacket by using too 
much force on the hammer and chisel. 
When the crack has been thus dressed 
down, the paint should be scraped off 
to a distance of a quarter of an inch 
on both sides. Then this mixture of 
cement should be forced down into 
this crack by using a putty knife or 
common steel case knife until it is 
filled. When the crack is full 
throughout its length and depth, the 
surface of the cement should be 
smoothed over and the patch allowed 
to harden for several hours or a day 
if convenient, When once hard, 
metal cement, takes on the properties 
of the metal around it. It will con- 
tract and expand with changes of 
temperature and generally prove very 
satisfactory. 


to he 


for« 


this 


Tf a Stump Puller Is Used in con- 
nection with dynamite for land clear- 
ing by cracking the stump _ before 
pulling, the charge can be reduced 
from one-third to one-fourth. If it 
is intended to crack the stump after 
pulling, the charge should not be over 
one-fifth the amount necessary 9° 
blow the stump completely out. In 
cracking after pulling, place the 
charge in a fat-ral crotch of the 
stump. It is not necessary to bore 
into the wood to place the charse, 
but it should be located against it 
and thorough}ty tamped. 


In order for electricity to flow it 
must have a complete path or pipe 
which permits it to return to i 
source. 
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Barred Rocks Win Contest 

A pen of Barred Rocks from New 
York state won the eighth internu- 


tional egg laying contest conducted by 
the Connecticut agricultural college at 
Storrs. For the year ending October 
30, the 10 pullets in this pen entered 
py Jules F. Francais of Westhampton 
Beach, L I, laid 2022 eggs. This was 
the only pen in the entire competition 
to werage more than 200 eggs for each 


of the 10 hens. The winning pen has 
Jed all comers for the last 52 weeks 


and won in spite of the fact that one 
of their number went on strike last 
July and has not laid an egg since. 
This is the second time that Barred 
Rocks have outlaid all competitors as 


can be seen from the following list of 
winners and their records in the con- 
test at Storrs during the past eight 
years 
WINNERS IN PREVIOUS YEARS 
1912 be a Leghorns (5 birds)........ 1071 
G. Yost, Sayre, Pa. 
1915 W bite Leghorns (5 birds)........ 1190 
Tom Baron, Catforth, England 
1914 White Leghorns (10 birds)....... 2088 


Francis F. Lincoln, Mt. Carmel, Ct. 
1915 White Wyandottes (10 birds).... 2072 
Tom Baron, Catforth, England 
1916 White Wyandottes (10 birds).... 2265 
Obed G. Knight, Bridgeton, R I. 
1917 Barred Plym. Rocks (10 birds) 2119 
Applecock farm, Fitzwilliam, N H. 
1918 Oregons (10 birds).............. 
Agricultural college, Corvallis, 





1919 Barred Plym. Rocks (10 birds) 2022 
Jules F. Francais, Westhampton 
Beach, L 


In the Leghorn group J. Frank Du- 
bois’ pen from East Lynn, Mass, was 
at the top, and in the Wyandotte class 
W. Bradley’s pen from Langford, Brit- 
ish Columbia was an ‘easy first. There 

e 1000 birds in the.contest of 11 
different breeds and varieties and 15 


states and three Canadian  prov- 
inces, These birds laid a grand 
totul of 145,462 eggs. The  fol- 


lowing table shows the number of 


birds in each of the four principal 
classes, the average individual egz 
vield for the year, and the general 
average for all varieties that partici- 


pated in the contest, 
FOUR LEADING CLASSES 


SOO LagReFMs .nccccccccccecce 149.7 
220 Plymouth Rocks ......... 147.5 
100 Rhode Island Reds........ 147.3 
130 Wyandottes .......... 134.8 
50 Miscellaneous ............ 119.1 
1000 average all breeds......... 145.5 


The best individual work was done 
by \\ hite Leghorn hen owned by 8. G. 
McLean of South Glastonbury, Ct. 
This hen laid more eggs than any oth- 
er hen in the contest. Her record for 
the vear was 260 eggs. Laurel Hill 
furm’s Rhode Island Red from Brids- 
ton, R I, was best in her class with a 
of 258 eggs. Laurel, Que, tied 
for first with a score of 255 eggs each. 
Curiis L, Allen’s hen from Nicholson, 
Pa, was at the top in the Wyandotte 
division with a yield of | 238 eggs 


Dairymen to Boost Consumption 


Members of the New Jersey state 
dairymen's. association in conference 
at Newark, N J, on-November 35, de- 
cided upon a phan for advertising milk 
to the consumer, realizing that in- 
creased consumption of the wholesale 
Product would be a worth-while boost 
to the dairy business. The details of 
the campaign will be worked out fur- 
ther at another meeting of the asso- 
ciation in Newark on November. 14. 
The dairymen of New Jersey are as 
earnest a group of workers for better 
milk and greater consumption as their 
neighbors in New York, and the mem- 
bers who do not sell through an en- 
tirely local source, are active in the 
Dairymen’s league. 

At the meeting last week, Paul B. 
Bennetch, in charge of the dairy sec- 
tion of the New Jersey department of 
agriculture, pointed out that advertis- 
ing milk as a cheap, wholesome food 
in these days of high prices, would be 
to the benefit of both producers and 
consumers, Furthermore, the use of 
milk must b>? encouraged to combat a 
popular belief, fastened by ignorant 
or unprincipled newspapers, that con- 
Sumers are not getting full value in 
milk at the prices asked. Sec Robert 
Balderston of the Interstate milk pro- 


score 
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ducers’ association also urged ths 
members to take action whereby true 
knowledge of the value of milk would 
be brought forcibly to the city con- 
sumers., 


Perk at Low Cost 


is the time to prepare for 
fall’s pork crop, says Prof W. H. 
have of Pennsylvania college Sows 
bred on or before November 15 will 
farrow during the first part of March, 
gestation period 114 days. This brings 
the little pigs into the world at a 
time when the farmer is not so rushed 


next 
Tom- 


Now 


by his spring work that he cannot 
look after them until they are able 
to fight their own battles. It also 


them to get big enough to live 
time the first for- 


allows 
on pasture by the 


age crop is ready. And forage crops 
are the cheapest hog feeds known, 


which cuts down the cost of produc- 
tion, makes the farmer smile and 
chases a frown’from the face of the 
troubled city man. 

Pigs born in March should be ready 
for market in September. Those 
coming late in the spring, being un- 
able to make use of pasture at first, 
will demand more expensive feed in 
the fall after the pasture crops are 
gone and will not be ready to sell 
before December or January, when 
the markets are usually heavily sup- 
plied. 


Pennsylvania Milk Problems 


cG. Ss. DEAN, PENNSYLVANIA 
furnishing 
Rochester 


company, 


A number of dairymen 
Beaver, New Brighton and 
with milk have formed a 
purchased a large building in Beaver 
and have equipped it with the latest 
modern machinery for systematic and 


sanitary handling of their milk, One 
wagon or truck now does the distrib- 


10 did it before. 

A Beaver valley ens producers’ us- 
sociation has been organized. The of- 
Henry Ruckert, president; 
vice-president; C, S&. 
Dean, secretary, and Levi Musgrove, 
treasurer. The object of the organi- 
zation is to maintuin and protect the 
milk interests of producers, to aid 
dairymen in producin pure and 
wholesome milk, and to sell at a uni- 
form and adequate price. 

Any dairyman in western Pennsyl- 
vania cun become a member of this 
organization by pledging himself to do 
all in his power for the advancement 
of the organization, and the keeping 
of its rules. Two regular meetings are 
to be held, one in the fall and the oth- 
er next spring. The officers form the 
executive committee and have general 
charge of the organization, 

Aj movement is on foot to make 
Beaver county the center for pure-bred 
dairy cattle, Scrub cattle are fast be- 
coming a liability instead of an asset 
in the dairy, on account of the low 
prices received for scrub calves, which 
are fit for veal only. It does not pay 
nowudays, if it ever did, to put high- 
priced feed into a small producing, 
low grade, scrub cow. 

Several farmers are now getting to- 
gether to buy pure-bred bulls. They 
are breeding up their herds to a high- 
er standard. Holstein-Friesian cattle 
are taking the lead in Beaver county. 
There are also some fine’ herds of 
Guernsey and Jersey cattle within the 
county limits. 

In Western Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh and the Beaver valley 
consume at present about 150,000 ga!l- 
lons of milk a day. The combined 
population of both places is 550,000 
inhabitants. The milk supply for the 
Beaver valley is nearly or all pro- 
duced in Beaver county, while the 
supply for Pittsburgh outside of Alle- 
ghany county is brought in by the 
railroads and trolley cars in cans from 
Indiana, Lawrence, Washington Arm- 
strong and Westmoreland counties in 
Pennsylvania and Ashtabula, Colum- 
biana and Trumbull counties in Ohio. 
All milk now delivered to the door of 
the consumer is bottled, and at least 


[To Page 16.] 
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A. L. Mengil, 







it Makes Your Feed Bill Smaller 
and Your Milk Check Larger 


If you want to get two extra quarts of milk daily from every 
cow in your herd, use International Special Dairy Feed. 
Many dairymen report even larger increases. 


Look Into This 


When dairymen from all over the country write us saying they 
have never found any ration to equal International Special 
Dairy Feed—that they are saving money on feed—and get- 















ting more milk, it is time for you to investigate. 





Find out 


about the ingredients—scientifically blended grains, grain 
products, cottonseed meal, feeding molasses, etc.— every one 
a milk-maker. Then try it on your cows. If you do this, you 
will never change to any other feed. 


See Your Dealer N-0- W 


Don’t say “ This feed looks good to me, but I’ll wait until to- 















morrow. 


”* Tomorrow never comes. A promise never increased 


the milk flow yet. See your dealer today and order a trial ton. 
It is guaranteed to make good for you. If there is no Inter. 
national dealer near you, write to us. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
LIVE SALESMEN WANTED 
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‘ 
Sizes 6 to 12 ' 
Black or Brown , t 
Grade A Sewed - - $6508 
Grade B Standard Screwed $5.00 § 
Grade C Standard Screwed $3.50 § 

fT 





Address... 


Grade A—made of the very highest grade double tan, strictly 
solid selected leather, especially made for Farm Wear. Double 
Tannage wil! best resist action of the manure. 
expense to build these shoes, so as to be the best, solidest and most comfortable 


Farm Shoe on the market. 
Send no money in advance; just mail the coupon and pay only 


Ww 


on arrival of your shoes. 
as we represe: 
Your mommy 


— HOLSON SHOE CO., Boston, Dept. A. ===" 


it th 


ban 


Ss 





We spare no 


e send them to you on approval, at our expense 


They cost you absolutely nothing; if they 
em to be, send them back at our expense. 
k without any delay, Ask for catalog. 





end one pair, Grade............-- 


I am buying them on approval—my money back if 1 want it. 


satnenmannig Ri nac00s cecscane 





11 HENS IDLE; NOW LAY 
271 EGGS A MONTH 


Mrs. Young Almost Gave Up Raising 
Chickens. Then She Tried This Plan. 





“When I accepted your offer and tried Don 
Sung, I had keen getting 1 or 2 eggs every 
other dey. The next month, using 50 cents’ 
worth of. Don Sung, my 11 hens laid 221 ezgs. 
I almost gave up raising chickens, but now I 
have decided to raise 2s many as I can.”—Mrs. 
Fr. C. Young, Bellefonte, Pa. 

Feed is too expensive to waste on idle hens. 
You con easily start your hens laying and kcee> 
them laying, even in coldest winter. To pr.ve 
it, all you need do is accept our offer, as Mrs. 
Young did, 

Give your hens Don Sung and watch results 
for one month. If you don’t find that it pays 
for itself and pays you a good profit besides, 
simply tell us and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) works 
directly on the egg-laying organs, and is also 
a splendid tonic. It is easily given in th> 
feed, improves the hen’s health, makes her 
stronger and more active in any weather, and 
starts her laying. 

Try Don Sung for 30 days and if it doesn’t 
get you the eggs, no matter how cold cr wet 
the weather, your money will be refunded by 
return mail. Get Don Sung from your drug- 
gist or poultry remedy dealer or send 50 cents 
for a package by mail prepaid. Burrell-Dugger 
Co., 492 Columbia Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
[Advertisement. 








Send Your Cow or Horse Hide 


A I a eo 

and we will tan and make you a beautiful Coat, Robe 
< Mittens to order. We make and remode! ladies’ 
furs. Prices reasonable. Samples and Price List Free 
Gutewer Coats o—t Robes for Sale at Wholesale 
All work ranteed. Referegce: Miles & 

Higbee, Bankers, ilford, Indiana. Write to the 
MILFORD ROBE & TANNING CO. 
237 Elm Street Milford, indiana, 












Bone Spavin 


Nomatter how old the case, how! 

horse, or what other treatment failed, try 
Fleming’s Spavin and Ring- 
bone Paste, S208 a Bottie 
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enough. intended only for establ: shed 
bac ome itit it ihe 
POCKET VETERINARY 






Wer tax paid). epplication usually 


idebone. Meney 
rite for FLEMING’S V’ 
ADVISER. itis Fe 


FLEMING BROS. cio eevchicneoics: 
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in colors explains 
how you can save 






Electric Wheel Co. 
2 Elm St..Quincy, i, 





‘Poultry Breeding 
and Management 


By James Dryden 





This book is written for the man or 
woman on the farm who is interested pri- 
marily in making poultry pay. A strong pica 
is made for greater attention to the breed- 
ing of fowls for higher egg production. 

The author’s experiments at the Oregon 
Agricultural College, which have resulted 
in the creation of phenomenal strains of 
layers, among them a number of hens with 
records of 300 eggs in a year, and several 
with records of more than a theasand eggs 
in less than six years’ laying, as well as 
chapters on systems of poultry farming, 
housing, feeding and incubation, are fully 
treated. 


Mlustrated. 5 1-2 x 7 1-2 inches. 416 pages 
Cloth. Net $1.75. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 
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ou Cattt have 
a Speedometer 
on your arm 


Even if you could, it would not make you 
turn at a certain speed every time you used 
aseparator. Own a separator that you do 
not have to coddle by turning at a fixed 
speed or by using speedometers and other 
contraptions. Do the sensible, practical 
thing and buy a Sharples. 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
Cream SEPARATOR 


** Skims clean at any spee 


American ingenuity has perfected 
a principle in the Sharples that 
enables you to turn the handle 
fast, slow or “as you like it.” 
You can loaf along, or speed it up 
—and you do not lose a cent’s 
worth of butterfat nor change the 
thickness of your cream. From 
a straight, money-making stand- 
point alone,the Sharples is the only 
separator you can @/fford to buy. 


Your neerest Sharples dealer 
will tell you the rest of the 
Sharples story or send for our 
catalog and Sharples Book of 
Old Songs, addressing Dept. 36 


“There are no eabstitutes for dairy foods*’ 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., West Chester, Pa. 


Branches: Chicago San Francisco Toronto 


pc-a) 
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— Dirt and Filth Out of the Milk 


pping the very 
Then with a damp cloth -4 he parts off 
hurry. There is no lor hair to hold the dirt 
milk ts clear ! ne as falls 

pa ! { 


Send for This Free Book 
FARMS for SALE 


Seven hund:ed and fifty productive, 
profitable farms in the fertile valleys 
“bal : of the GREEN MOUNTAIN STATE 

m AC 3 : are described fully in this big free book 
‘CHICAGO PLEXIBL E SHAFT COMPANY of 280 pages published by the Vermont 


Dept. A 139, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, It. 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
= Right at the door of the 


American Fence & | ©00¢ 


mont farms hold big 
opportunit: »s for industri- 
ous farmers. Vermont's 

Full gauge wires; full weight; full length L OW- 

rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof j 

against hardest weather conditions, Veltael 

farms 


cow's ! 


ns 


1 the 








average return for the 

game crops in the U. S. 
Area and population considered, 
Vermont is the first dairy state in 
the Union. Write today for this 
book listing ond describing farms 
from $400 to 


average yield per acre for 
nine staple crops is nearly 
two and one-half times the 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











WHEN YOU WRITE 
ADVERTISERS 


Be sure to mention American Agricultu 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of 
TRUB ADVERTISING 


oa of Aricaltare 
oom D. Moutpelier, Vt. t 
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Ice Houses a Simple Matter 


In most parts of the eastern United 
there does not seem to be a 
reason for a lack of ice 
and on our farms. [If it 
is necessary to 
be econemical 
the expense can 
be very small, 
in most sections 
we have no 
surer asset than 
some time 
between D e- 
cember and 
March . A 
river supply 
fails occasion- 
ally, but a lake 
seldom does, 
and an artificial] 
pond fed by a 
stream running 
above ground is 
about as sure as 
Last winter was the 
memory, and yet our 
inches of ice in two 
By a little ingenuity a pond 
cheaply built on most farms 
and every community of farms car 
work out one which will serve the 
neighborhood, 

The ice can be stored in 
used corner or old building if 
be such, All that is necessary is to 
cover the ice with sawdust or marsh 
hay, leaving a space when packing of 
6 inches for sawdust and 12 inches for 
hay. The secret of good keeping is to 
have the ice packed close and the 
spaces filled with snow or fine ice, and 
then to keep the packing material well 
packed around the during the 
summer season, and.to have free cir- 
culation of air over the covering to 
keep the surface dry. 


States 
rational 


houses ice 





ice 


15 
15 











Hi. . COOK 


anything can be. 
warmest in my 
pond made 24 
cuttings. 
can be 


some un 
there 


sides 


Waste of Ice 

If the upper 
non-conductor, and the ice wastes but 
little on the surface; and hére is 
where the big waste is. If a suitable 
place cannot be spared to stoxe the 
ice, a cheap and serviceable ice house 
can built by setting posts in the 
ground with any sort of sides and 
roofing to keep off rain and to hold 
the covering in shape, but this build- 
ing must not be tight or the ice will 
waste, 

A first-class 
keep and 
amount of cold storage 
double walls, the inner one, either 10 
or 12 inches and packed hard with 
dry planer shavings, the outer wall 4 
inches and left open as an air space, 
the outside being covered in any way 
that suits the owner, such as coping 
clapboards. The air space acts as 4 
cushion, protecting the stuffed wall 
from getting warm. The space above 
the eaves plates should be floor@d and 
covered with a foot of dry shavings. 
A room can be partitioned off for stor- 

ge to meet the demands of the place 

and the ice packed around it and over 
the top, if necessary. It is not neces- 
sary to cover the ice, 

The size of an ice house can be de- 
termined by multiplying the approwni- 
mate tonnage needed by 40, which 
will give the ice space in cubic feet, 
allowing for head room and waste. 

On most farms the filling gan be 
done without extra cash cost above 
the every-day farm workers. To have 
ice is a question usually of disposition 
of finance, 

I have been able to get cottonseed 
meal and the cow ration has had an- 
other change. The brewers’ grains 
are left out because we found coal 
cintlers in them that did not seem to 
be valuable as a cow feed. 

COOK’S RATION FOR COWS 

Pounds Per ton In ration 
BOO Bram .00.<- $42.50 $10.62 
500, barley and oats 60.00 15.00 
700, gluten .... 70.00 24.50 
200, cottonseed meal 80.00 8.00 
100, hominy 68.00 3.40 


S61 52 

This is the. present mixture. We 
have opened a silo of ripe corn, and 
I expect we can cut out the hominy 


part is dry it acts as a 


be 


house which will 
give a certain 
is built’ wila 


ice 


ice also 


ind not one 


eeree 
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and add either cottonseed mea! oy 
gluten. This ration is holding the 
flow of cows that freshened in thea 
spring and summer. They were put 
into winter quarters October 22, anj 
are holding a bit better than when 
running out, 

One cow problem, in a herd like 
ours, where a given number are jn 
milk every day of the year, is when 
the flow gets down to six to seven 
quarts daily, The milk is then high 
in fat and helps up the average which 
is important when a certain fat 
standard is guaranteed. On the other 
hand, the same feed will produce 49 
pounds on a new milker, but of 4 
lower per cent of fat. I could milk 
them at another barn; but that would 
necessitate two clean stables instead 
of one, and so we have to average up, 
sometimes taking them out on four 
quarts a day, and sometimes On more 
than that. George N. Smith of Water- 
town is the big cattle dealer of north- 
ern New York, and is also the owner 
of a fine herd of registered Holsteins 
He is a keen man, either as a buyer 
seller or feeder. He Says that it 
only a little more to feed a 50-)x« 
cow than a 30-pound one, and 
general way he is right. 

If a cow is only two months f 
freshening and has been milking 
I don’t measure her feed by 
amount of milk given, I know 
some of it can be credited to her mil 
account when she freshens again 
other problem is to keep the flow 
to a point where each man and euch 
piece of equipment has a maximum 
amount of work always reckoning, 3! 
course, with what can be done without 
worry or friction or apparent haste.— 
[H. E. Cook. 


More Pay for Milk Drivers 


It is of interest to farmers to k: 
that the milk strike settlement of 
drivers in New York city involves an 
average increase of $300 a year 
each driver. Heretofore these dri\ ers 
have been working seven days a wees 
receiving $33 per week in wages ané 
1% in addition commission for co! 
tions, making a total return on the 
average of $36.75 a week for sevea 
days’ work. They are now to be paid 
$35 a week and 2% commission for 
collection, bringing the average up t¢ 
$42.50 a week; but for six days’ work 
instead of seven, 

The increase to the drivers, 
ing to I. Elkin Nathans, secretary New 
York milk conference board, amounts 
to practically 1 cent a quart, This in- 
crease in connection with the % nt 
that farmers get shows in a way ihe 
relative way of looking at city and 
farm labor. Mr Nathans states thal 
the original demands of the union in- 
volved an increase distribution cos: for 
organized labor alone of 4 cents 
quart-on bottled milk. After a seri 
of conferences the wage scale a: 
ment resulted in an increase approx! 
mating 1 cent a quart to org: 
labor alone. 

It is of interest to note 
when farmers last January cont« 
for higher prices two of the p 
doing the most talking were the 
berry mayor of New York an: 
Doodle in the district attorney's ollice 
Not a word was said by either wie 
the drivers were planning a strike that 
would have given no milk whatsoever 
to the city, and when these same driv- 
ers were enjoying an income of neat- 
ly $2000 a year—not a single oré 
was uttered by any of these parties 
Neither did they do anything seeking 
to avert a strike. There were several 
thousand voters involved, and hence 
these “‘swatters of farmers’ in official 
chairs took great pains not to siy 4 
word, 

Among the milk drivers appears 28 
element of radicals the same as in th® 
other strikes now brewing, or ™ 
progress in different parts of the cou 
try. To the credit of the milk driv: 
it is to be said, that at least SO” o 
them, while demanding higher w2# 
tempered their demands along lines o& 
reasonable actions rather than in <de- 
fiance of public opinion. 
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Commercial 
Agriculture 

Wool Prices in the Balance 

Not only are growers opposed to the 
‘ ot English colonial wools in this 
country next month, but many dealers 
hold to the same _ opinion. Plans 
seem to be definitely arranged that 


30.000 bales Australian wool owned 
or controlled by the British govern- 
ment, and now en route, will be soid 
at public auction at Boston; probably 
in December. 

One of the oldest wool houses in 
the east, and one of the most con- 
servative, has cormpiled data bearing 
on this matter. These tend to show 
that the dumping of [Eritish wool on 
United States markets point to a 
supply largely in excess of probable 
needs, and the natural deduction is, 
this will act unfavorably upon price 


of domestic wools. 

The figures are in round millions 
of pounds and may be summarized 
as follows: Stocks as of date March 


31, 1919, (basis of grease wool) held 
by dealers, manufacturers and gov- 
ernment 545, domestic wool clip of 
iy 316, total Sod. Subtract esti- 
ed consumption in 1919 of G05, 

g an estimate carry-over of 254. 


Add to this imports for seven months 
°44. und it points to an estimated ex- 
cess supply over probable needs for 


the vear, and this not taking into ac- 
count additional imports, 499 mil- 
lions. Wool consumption éariy part 
of 1919 was below normal; for the 
last six months of the year consump- 
tion will no doubt, bulk large. 

In this connection it is well to re- 
call that quite aside from this British 
owned wool now en route for the De- 
cember sales there are also five im- 
portant November auction sales of 
government wdol definitely fixed. 
These are to be held at Boston be- 
ginning November 10 and total up- 


2> million pounds of wool. 


ward of 
Plenty of Wool in Sight 

ft seems more than likely that re- 
ports for 191S and 1919 will show 
world production of wool to have 
been as great or greater than prior 
ato the war because of the increase in 
number of sheep in the southern 


hemisphere.” So says a bulletin re- 
cen sent out by the war industries 
oard on wool prices and prospects. 
Total world production’ of wool is 


2-00 million pounds, and of 
United States is credited with 


su) millions and upward each year. 
H the world wool supply comes 
from the southern hemisphere, in- 
cluding Australasia, southern Africa 


1 South America. 
‘anufacturers in addition to home 
supply import and use an_ even 


g ter amount of foreign wools. 
\s already noted in American Agri- 
culturist, stocks of raw wool in the 


ds of the war department a year 
when the armistice was signed, 
were very large, almost 400 million 
pounds. Of this surplus much wool 
n sold by the government to 

on acturers. In addition the war 
department was left, when fighting 
was lover, with huge stocks of manu- 
factured cloth and men’s wear. In 
the last year of government activity 
IMIS prices paid for the 191S domestic 
clip per pound for scoured wools were 
as follows: Fine $1.74, fine cross breds 
$1.51, medium cross breds $1.23, low 


cross breds $1.05, It should be re- 
membered that, roughly speaking, it 
takes something like two pounds of 
grease wool to make one pound of 
scoured wool. 

Bearing on the necessity of pro- 
tecting domestic sheep and wool in- 
terests, the Fleece wool states grow- 
ers’ association in a recent bulletin 


ilso calls attention to the very un- 
ortunate and very wide use of shoddy 
and cotton as wool adulterers: urging 


a federal law which will oblige manu- 
- 

ta rers to label their output for 
W ever it is; whether virgin wool, 
Shoda or a combination of wool, 
Ss fais ind cotton. 


little table shows the whole- 
Sale prices for domestic wools for six 
years, Boston basis, cents per pound. 
RAW WOOL AT BOSTON, CENTS PER POUND 


Ohio fine Ohio 

unwashed 3% blood 

delaine unwashed 
1913.2... ecccccces 22@27 23@30 
BULA. .cccces oocces 23427 2328 
pe cocccce 29@31 35@37 
i ES eocccee 32040 39@45 


Teccccccccccece 48@75 75@78 


want 


‘ 
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Is Every Animal 
— At Its Best? 


Don’t let your stock lose their Summer’s gain 
through November neglect. Your animals are 
now going on dry feed—hay and grain. 


Keep your animals’ bowels 
open and regular—drive out 
the worms—keep their 
blood rich and keep their 
digestion good by feeding 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


A Conditioner and Worm Expeller 


Keep your stock up on their appetites. Don’t allow 
them to “get off feed” and in a run-down condition. 


crease the flow of milk. 


-25; 100-Ib. Drum, $7.50 
Except in the far West, South and Canada. 


Smaller packages in proportion, 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland,Ohio 


It’s a big change from the succulent, nutritious 
grasses of summer pastures 
which supply the needed 
laxatives and tonics. 





Condition your cows for calving by feeding Dr. Hess 
Stock Tonic before freshing. Then feed it regularly to in- 
It lengthens the milking period. 


Buy Stock Tonic according to the size of your herd. 
Here’s a suggestion for your guidance: Get from your 
dealer two pounds for each average hog, five pounds 
for each horse, cow or steer, to start with, feed as 
directed and then watch results. 


Why Pay the Peddler Twice My Price? 


You buy Dr. Hess Stock Tonic at an honest 
price from a responsible dealer in your own 
town who guarantecs it, and who refunds 
your money if it does not do as claimed. 








Dr.Hess Poultry 


DrHessInstant Louse |?4%-4-cE4 


Pcllets and Moulted 
jens to Laying 


Killer KillsLice | | 
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on This Easy, Self-Earning Plan! 
You won’t feel the cost at all. The ma- 
\\ chine itself wili save its own cost and more 
before you pay. We ship any size separator 
you need Cert from our factory end , 
give you a whole year to pay our low ; 
price of $38 and up. Read what Alfred ig 
Geatches, North Jackson, O., says: “We 2 
eiting more than twice the cream we were # 
. The separator is very easy to clean anc 
s very easy.”” Why not get a fully guarantecd 
New Bu‘terfly Separator .or your farm 
and let it carn its cost by what it saves} 


parators have these exclusive, high-grade features: 

ream Se Diver bell bearings bathed in oul—self-draining bowl- $ 
self-draining mis «.k— -c!caning one-piece aluminum skimming 
device—closed drip-pruof pettom — light-running cut steel gears, oil 
bathed. Guaranteed highect skimming efficiency and durability. We give, 


30 Days’ FREE Trial — Lifetime Guarantee 


ainst all defects in material and workmanship. We ship you the 
oo cat you need and let you use it for 30days. Then if pleased 
you can make the rest of the small monthly payments out of the 
extra profits the separator saves and makes for you. If not p . 
just ship the machine back at our expense and we will refand what 
you paid. Youtake no risk. Write for FREE Catalog Folder now 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., 2172 Marshall Boulevard, CHICAGO 
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A HORSE CAN TRAVEL WHERE AN | 

AUTOMOBILE CANNOT GO 

Often in the deep snows of winter an 
automobile cannot get through the 
drifts, but the horse can travel any- 
where if he can secure footing. 
There is just one- thing will insure safe 
footing on any road anywhere an 
time, no matter how icy or slippery 
and that is the 


Nevers!i.: 
Red Tip 
if Horse 
= 4 Shoe 
tS 


i a Calk 
Whatever 
Ran errr the o« a- 
= ried trip to 

the doctor, an important call to town, 

a load of produce to be delive d— 

your horse is ready when you are ready 

The wise horse owner will go t his 

horse shofr early and have the safe 

reliable RED TIP SUOES put on. Then 
he can laugh at the weather. No sleet 
storm, no sudden freeze will hold him 
back. Hise sharp, strong RED TIP 

CALKS can be adjusted in 20 minutes, 

and he is ready for the road. 

Avoid substitutes. LOOK FOR THE 

RED TIP 

THE NEVERSLIP WORKS 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Of, By and For Farmers 
The American farm bureau federation is 


organized at Chicago this week. Nearly all . 


of the state federations are represented, each 
being composed of delegates chosen by the 
farmer members of each county farm bureau. 

For a long time farmers have been wait- 
ing and hoping for something that would 
somehow adequately represent them fear- 
lessly, honestly and effectively on questions 
of state and national importance. They have 
become tired of self-constituted authorities 
who assumed to speak for them—of farming 
the farmer. 

The farm bureau is the most logical and 
promising agency to accomplish this long- 
needed service. It, of all agencies, is best 
qualified to keep the movement of, by and 
for the farmer. It is a wise provision that 
restricts the voting members to the actual 
farm bureau delegates, who in turn are to 
be practical farmers. It is fine to give the 
representatives of the department of agri- 
culture and state relations service the privi- 
lege of the floor, but to let farmers do the 
voting. 

We want to see this movement succeed. 
We take no stock in the argument of some 
red-tape bureaucrats that farm bureau work 
must be held strictly to education. Educate, 
yes, but not as the one and only aim. Accept 
it as one factor leading to the goal of a more 
prosperous agriculture. Knowledge stored 
away in the cobwebbed libraries of colleges, 
in Washington or elsewhere, is useless until 
it is applied and made to function with the 
real conditions that prevail out on our farms 
and in our rural homes. Results count. 
Isn’t it so as regards daylight saving and 
Secretary Lane’s pet scheme of $500,000,000 
on swamp and desert lands? 

Moreover, there is no danger of radicalism 
and class against class. It will be class 
with class where all are on an equal footing. 
Thus far, agriculture in a national way has 
never enjoyed that equality. Too long has 
the true avenue of rural progress been be- 
fogged, too long have farmers listened to the 
preaching on education that doesn’t touch 
the pocket nerve, too long have authorities 
who assume to represent agriculture sancti- 


moniously avoided entangling alliances with 
real farmers. 

We want to see the American farm bureau 
federation rectify those errors. Let it be 
with the best of spirit, but none the less 
determined. There must be differences of 
opinion, but in essentials unity, in non- 
essentials harmony, and in all things charity. 


Rural Market Roads 


There is this about good roads—too little 
attention is now, and has been given, to 
farm requirements. New York his spent a 
vast sum of money on good roads and spent 
it to please politicians and automobile clubs. 
Yet the most important users of .good roads 
are farmers. They use the roads to get farm 
produce to market and to carry on their busi- 
ness with less cost and quicker despatch. 
Were it not for better roads, produce would 
cost more today than it does. 

Good roads have made the use of farm 
trucks possible which have directly brought 
thousands of farms within delivering dis- 
tance of the consuming centers. Neverthe- 
less, most of these roads were laid out, not 
to aid the farmer in hauling farm products 
to market, but to please a minority of auto- 
mobile users on pleasure trips. As a result, 
market roads are neglected-and the needs of 
farmers ignored. 

Governor Smith, prior to his election, was 
emphatic in his demands for farm market 
roads. He appealed for votes on that as one 
of the issues. He promised a highway com- 
missioner who would live up to his appeals. 
But what is the result—less attention to 
farm roads than ever. Moreover, Commis- 
sioner Green has deliberately delayed farm 
roads in counties where highway committees 
have provided an “order of building.” He 
spends the money available on the routes 
favored by automobile clubs rather than on 
roads already agreed upon, thus ignoring the 
farmers, even ignoring the local repre- 
sentatives. 

Shall this outrage against farmers con- 
tinue? Shall farmers forever be ignored? 
Another election will be here a year hence. 
The time for action is now. Who will write 
a letter to Commissioner Green, State High- 
way Department, Albany, N Y, demanding 
that a program for farm market roads be 
started and that a reasonable portion of the 
highway funds be used in this direction? 
Will you do as much for rural roads as you 
did against the daylight wasting bill, against 
the Lane agricultural sacrificing bill? If 
you will, write Commissioner Green this very 
week. All aboard now for better rural mar- 
ket roads in New York. 


Serious Menace to Sheep Industry 


Values of domestic wool are in danger of 
losing an important part of the gains made 
in the last few years, this perhaps to the 
permanent detriment of the sheep and wool 
industry, which latterly has been looking up. 
During the war enormous quantities of wool 
were needed for army and navy; thése re- 
quirements now very largely cut down, as it 
is but natural. 

The latest development is the apparent 


purpose of the government to permit a flood © 


of foreign wools to come into this country 
and to be sold at auction early in the win- 
ter, competing sharply with domestic wools. 
The disturbing condition is described in 
some detail on another page in our Commer- 
cial Agriculture department, where some 
startling facts are brought out. 

The British government desires to sell in 
the near future untold millions of pounds of 
Australasian wools in our markets, sales 
continuing through a series of months the 
forthcoming winter. Be it remembered 
right here that wool is on the free list. The 


sale of enormous quantities points to very 
large profits for the foreigners, who will not * 


be obliged to pay import duties; while taxa- 
tion here at home is most burdensome, direct 
or indirect, on practically everything a 


American Agriculturist 


farmer has to buy and has to sell. In the 
last fiscal year 425 million pounds foreign 
wools were imported duty free, and now it is 
proposed to permit the United Kingdom to 
dump further untold millions without a cent 
of protection to domestic growers. 

Fortunately, home sheep and wool inter- 
ests have been building up some forceful or- 
ganizations ‘in recent years and these must 
present to congress the case in point in no 
uncertain manner. A few years ago the in- 
dustry was at a low ebb, and certainly every 
reasonable means should be observed to en- 
courage sheep husbandry, mow that it is 
again getting on its feet. 


Develop the Count'y History 


“Nearly every person in our community 
has subscribed for at least one copy of the 
history which is being written by a local 
authority.” 

Fine! There’s not a country town or rural 
county whose history is uninteresting. Any- 
ane with -the patience and ability to write a 
local history deserves encouragement. Let 
the book tell of the present as well as the 
past—a permanent record of increasing in- 
terest and worth as the years roll on. Right- 
ly done, it will stimulate local pride, good 
citizenship, individual and collective en- 
deavor. 


Milk Drivers in Temporary Compromise 

The proposed strike of milk drivers in New 
York city last week, with its resulting re- 
flection upon dairymen, was temporarily 
averted by a compromise. The drivers se- 
cured a raise of $2 a week and 1% more for 
collections. This gives them $35, against $50 
which they asked, and 2%, of collections, an 
equivalent of higher wages than generally 
paid for similar type of service. 

The delivery of milk to the city consumers 
may seem a little far away from the immedi- 
ate interest of dairymen, -because it is the 
problem of city distributers rather than the 
milk producers. In fact, it does affect the 
producers vitally. City consumers from the 
stimulus of ignorant and unprincipled news- 
papers are led to place every fault of the milk 
business up to the farmer. 

It is true the strike was averted for the 
moment by a compromise which brought a 
small increase to the milk drivers. The dis- 
tributers promise a raise in price for Novem- 
ber, and the farmer gets the blame. After 
the day comes when producers can control 
distribution, and the time is drawing near, 
farmers will resume responsibility willingly. 
They can then act fairly and firmly, in jus- 
tice to the consumer as well as to their fel- 
iow dairymen. But they are not willing to 
resume responsibility over that which they 
have no control. 


The exemption from tax of federal land 
bank bonds was upheld last week in the test 
case at Kansas City. This justifies what 
farmers have contended for years, that their 
land is taxed, and if the note or mortgage 
on it also should be taxed, this would be 
double taxation of the rankest kind. Con- 
gress took this view in framing the farm 
loan act. We believe the United States 
supreme court will uphold it. The lower 
court decided that bonds of joint stock land 
banks should not be exempt, because they 
are operating for profit and not at cost as 
co-operative public institutions for the 
mutual benefit of borrowers and lenders as 
is the case with the federal land banks. 


Better work by each state department of 
agriculture was the object of their conven- 
tion at Chicago this week. New “York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio compare favorably in 
this respect with other states east or west. 
It is hoped the convention will not be misled 
into any indorsement whatsoever of the 
Lane-Mondell scheme for creating thousands 
of new farms with soldier labor paid for by 
public funds created by taxpayers. 
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Wall serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, 
with all the papers about it and inclose 15 
cents for postage; (2) also inclose your ad- 
dress label from American Agriculturist 
showing that you are a paid-up subscriber; 
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Better Local Roads 


The road in my end of the town has not 

been worked for three years; much of it is a 
mud hole, One auto got broken there just 
before mine did, only not as bad. ‘The roads 
ere good around the property owned by the 
supervisors. Our taxes are very high, and 
if we cannot have decent roads, the town- 
ship should pay for broken vehicles. There 
isn't a bridge or sluice that has a whole 
plank on them—[W. E. Willis, Bradford 
County, Pa. 

After much prodding we finally get 
a letter from E. J. Barnes, who with 
Louis Chaffee and D. J. Crown, are 
the Orwell supervisors, He thinks the 
road is no worst than many towns “in 
our own and adjoining towns, and evea 
on the state road, We do not think -t 
fair for taxpayers to have to settle for 
all auto troubles which may occur on 
main traveled roads.” 

Complaints like the above are b2- 
coming increasingly common, Poor 
roads ought not to exist in rich towa- 
ships. The good road doctrine must 
be carried out in local and county 
roads before farmers will get the full- 
est benefit’ from state and national 
roads Local road officials could fre- 
quently serve the public better. Yet 
often they can’t do it for want of 
funds. Let’s have more money for 
local roads—don’t sacrifice them by 
using all the cash on through high- 


ways 


Electric Gas That Didn’t Work 


Early in 1910 H O S was induced to invest 
quite a sum in shares of Electric Gas Co of 
America, also in_first mortgage’ 5%, gold bonds 
of Butler Gas Lighting and Heating Co of 
Butler, N Apparently the latter was a 
subsidiary of the former. Joseph P. Tuttle of 
Hartford, Ct, was president and secretary of 
Electric Gas, capital stock $3,000,000. It put 
out a glowing prospectus that it would “revo- 
lutionize the gas industry of the world! This 
company is the sole owner of the patent 
rights of an invention that is destined to 
mark a new era in the manufacture of illu- 
minating and heating gas. It will make bet- 
ter gas in larger quantities and at less than 
one-half the present cost.” The prospectus 
claims to be “exactly and literally true in 
every respect. It contains no misstatements, 
evasions or erroneous inference.” 

The subscriber whose good money 
went into this concern asks us what 
his “securities” are worth today. The 
outfit at Butler failed years ago. The 
Carnegie Trust company was trustee 
for the bondholders. The trust com- 
pany is now in liquidation in charge 
of George W. Egbert, special deputy 
for the banking department of the 
state of New York. Egbert says that 
since 1911 the trust company has had 
no connection with either of these out- 
fits, but is “under the impression that 
the Butler company has been out of 
existence for some time.” The trust 
company formerly acted as registrar 
of stock for Electric Gas during which 
time its business connections were 
with said company’s president, James 
P, Tuttle, 

Mr Tuttle is a lawyer occupying 4 
fine suite of rooms at Hartford who 
appears to have a mightly good for- 
getter, as he writes: “I have known 
nothing about Electric Gas Co for a 
g00d many years. I think it is long 
since out of existence and that its 
Stock is without value.” How can a 
gentleman like Mr Tuttle know so lit- 
tle about a proposition with which his 
name was identified as “literally true 
In every respect.” Is is up to him to 
make good, or are such claims out- 
lawed after six years. The prospectus 
egged on investors by showing the 
enormous profits accruing from origi- 
"l Investments in other new inven- 
ons. “All is not gold that glitters.” 


Note-Shaving Schemes—if you lose 
money in a corporation that makes a 
business of note shaving at high rates 
you have only yourself to blame, Sev- 
eral of these schemes are advertising 
Widely to sell shares. They claim that 
they make loans at 1% to 3% monthly 
to buyers of automobiles, affording 24% 
Teturn to lenders. As long as victims 
can be found willing to pay such 

Mates, these sharks can make a profit. 
By and by,when themoney market gets 
down to normal, such concerns will 
have to reduce their interest rates to 
Normal, competition will reduce their 
*ttortionate premiums now charged 





or, if not sueh, you will be entitled to this 
free service by becoming a subscriber. 
The only exception to this free service is 
that legal questions for which a personal 
answer by mail is desired should each be 
accompanied by ene dollar ($1). No charge 
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for negotiating loans, and their earn- 
ings will correspondingly diminish, It 
may then be impossible for holders to 
sell their shares, Aside from the im- 
morality of this method of financing, 
we should prefer not to put our own 
money into it. 


Tax exemption of federal farm loan 
bonds is valid, in the act creating 
land banks. This was the original 
opinion of Charles E. Hughes. It is 
now concurred in by W. G. McAdoo 
and G. W. Wickersham, former secre- 
tary of the treasury and United States 
attorney-general, A case is in the 
courts to test this point. 


We have taken up with the educa- 
tion authorities the complaint of a 
farmer’s family that their children 
would have to walk eight miles a day 
to get to the town’s high school and 
return, whereas they could go by rail 
to the high school in the next town 
more convenienily and cheaply, The 
reply is that the town committee has 
no legal authority to pay the tuition 
in the other school. This problem of 
getting children to school is quite a 
serious One, especiaMy in the sparsely 
settled regions or where the farm- 
stead is on a back road quite distant 
from the-main highway that is trav- 
eled by the conveyance which carries 
most of the children to school. 

Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American <Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertise “T saw 
your adv in the old reli: bie American 
Agriculturist.”. We are got respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver's hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are ponemne, 
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Our Money is more 
than a match for your 


RAW FURS 


Our competitors say we bid too high—but that’s the way we get’ 
the most shipments—when the demand is heaviest. 
money Over several times while our competitors are doing it once. 

That’s why we'can and do pay the highest prices. 
we are*so generous with our grading. 

That’s why we pay spot cash the day the 


no commissions, 


We turn our 
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That's why 
That's why we charge 


goods arrive—and that’s why our business is growing by’ 


leaps and bounds. 


If you want this kind of a square FREE 


deal send for our price list at once—today—it’s 


DAVID BLUSTEIN & BRO. 
184 West 27th Street 


(i 
CS 
New York City 5) 


THE CENTER OF THE WORLD'S FUR INDUSTRY 
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Furs 







the most cash for 
your furs—in the quick- 
est possible time—writeus atonce. 
We need all the Skunk, Muskrat, 
Opossum, Raccoon, Fox, Bear, 
Beaver, Lynx, Marten and Mink 
furs you can ship, and will pay spot 
cash same day shipment is received. 
Hi hest Ourhigh prices, fair and 
£ honest gradings, prompt 
Market returns and fair dealing 
is peoven by. re! Geo- 
sands of satisfied shi 

Prices pers evcrywhere. 
One of the biggest trapping seasons 
known is here. Furs are in amazing 
demand all over, se don’t be satis- 
fied with ordinary prices. Ship direct 
to Geo. I. Fox. Practically all furs even- 
tually reach the New York market and 


we can therefore pay you higher prices 
by buying direct from you. 


You Get All Your Money 


No deduction for handling—no commission 
charge. On all shipments over $75 we 
pay you 5% extra above quoted prices. 
Don’t ship a dollar’s worth of furs to anyone 
until you compare our latest special 

listand advanceinformation, freeon request, 
with free shipping tags and Trappers Guide. 


GEO. 1. FOX 


The House That Guarantees Satisfaction 
214-164 W. 25th St, New York, &. ¥. 


















Before you ship your furs els¢where, 
send us a postal card for our -price list. 
It will pay you. Costs only acent to find 
out. You will be astonished at the prices 
we pay. Send quick. We need shipments 
now and will pay you well for your pelts. 










‘Those ‘desiring to ship at once can do so in con- 

fidence. We guarantee highest prices and liberal 

assortments. Our 33 years experience is your 

Protection. 

Prices are soaring high right PRICE 
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FREE 


flow. This means we can pay 
WRITE 


Ship immediately or send for 








ou more than ever, before. 
™ TODAY 
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22 West 7S St. 
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tep market prices always when you 


We need millionsof skins—skunk,coon, musk- 
rat, mink—furs of all al ind Send us your 


. Write for free Trappers’ 
Guide and Shi ags. 
Funsten . & Company 
Fur 


St. Louis, Mo. 








408 Funston 
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RAW FURS 


With our boysback at peace time work—the pros- 
perity of the country is shown by and extensive pur- 
chases of furs by women every 

You ean dispose of the furs you trap at the best 
market prices by sending them to me—here’s a 
éypical letter. 

“"_ got more for my catch than I 
eS. ae will ship to you 


My price} list fe is simple, and your mone) 


you 
by veturn mail—and | have es lished a worlu- 
wide reputation for square and honest dealings. 


FREE oe ae 


LOUIS BRIMBERG 


26 West 26th St vert ss18 NY.City.@| 

















COMBINATION 
POCKET KNIFE 
and REVOLVER 


Wot merely a novelty, but 
really a useful “gunknife.”” In shape and siz 
game as ordinary pocket knife. 

In service an ingenious revolver and one of the 
best hunting knives made. Shoots real 22 caliber 
cartridges or blanks. Excellent for 


HUNTER, FISHER OR DEFENSE 


purposes. Always reliable and safe. Cannot go 
off by itself—-just as safe as any safety revolver 
*Keen steel blade, handle, nickel plated. 

When closed, 3% in. long. Cartridge chambet 
and trigger when not in use lie concealed in knife 
handle, just like knife blade. The price is $5.75. 
Bend One Dollar ($1.00), and the remainder, $4.75, 
you pay upon receipt of the knife (C. 0. D.). 


DEFENDER POCKET KNIFE CO., 





_— ser 





Dept 6, 48 Broadway . Providence, R. 1. 


We pay highest cash priess for 

allstaple furs—Skunk, Mink, 

Muskrat, Raccoon, Red Fox, 

pone, furs a specialty, includ- 
2 ATE 


ind Silver and Cross _ 
1870, 











Fisher, . ete. 
Our i ret’ d liberal policy are now 
coy us shipments, trom all North America, Alaska 
Send for free Price List. Add: 


o }. JEWETT & SONS, REDWOOD, N.Y. Dept.o 


TRAPPERS 
= FREESE 


_ ) re It’s just what you've been 

x looking for. THE ART OF 

TRAPPING” is the best and 

if mostcomplete Trapper’s 

‘/f] Gyideeverpublished—prepared 

m) yj at great expense—by experts. It 

gives a complete and accurate de- 

scription, pictures and tracksofthe 

‘ different Fur-bearers of North Am- 

Sey erica; it tells when and where to 

trap; the best and most successful 

trapping methods; the right kind of baits and 

scents; the sizes of traps to use; the correct way 

of skinning and handling the different pelts to 

make them worth the most money; the trapping 
laws of every state. 


“SHUBERT” 


will send this great book FREE to any one interested 
in trapping or collecting Fur-bearers. Just sign and 
mail the coupon today. 
“THE ART OF TRAPPING” is NOT a supply cata- 
log—but a real Trapper’s Guide a information 
of inestimable value to any trapper. It will guide and 
help the experienced trapper and teach the beginner the 
art of successfully trapping the North American Fur-bear- 
ers. Notrapper or Fur collector can afford to be without 
this great book, Send for your copy at once. 


. 
‘ 


4] /} 


. . RUT. swe. 
UJ THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD DEALING EXCLUSIVELY IN 
(V4 


AMERICA 


N RAW 
25-27 W.AUSTIN AVE.— CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION SEND ME 


“THE ART OF TRAPPING” 


THE BEST AND MOST COMPLETE TRAPPER'S GUIDE EVER PUBLISHED 
and keep me posted on Raw Fur Market 
Conditions during the Fur Season of 1919-1920 


LJ} State | 








ame. — 
~ 


No { PLEASE PRINT wane) 


>st Uliice__ 
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Your RAW Furs 
In NEW YORK 


, My Prices 
Kre Guarantecd 


Beware cf High Price Lists 
sent out to deceive you and get your furs, 
The higher they quots the (oss you get. 
The secret of a square deal is honest 
Grading at market prices. [ gusrantee + 
my price until next list is issued 
and will not quote more than ican pay 
on an honest assortment. 
joy that ind that 
RR Ahh ay 
he is shipping te an honest firm. 
You will make no mistake sh og.a:{ ome ond 
bo fad you iy acquaint rca 
NONEST GRADING 
HONEST PRICES 
RUE ale 


Paes Wirite dt once for Prce List while 


GUARANTEED PRICE LIST 


Ship now for 
Highest Prices! 


Eliminate the gamble from your fur ship- 
ments. Ship to Prouty today, Ifthe market 
goes up, you are paid higher prices accord- 
ingly. Ifthe market goes down you are paid 
no less than the prices listed. You suffer no 
loss, no matter how the market fluctuates. 


Insure Your Fur Profits 


No matter where you have been shipping your furs, 
or what prices you have been getting, Prouty pays 
more. That is why trappers who have tried others, 
eventually ship to Prouty, and Prouty alone. They 
realize that New York itself houses the greatest 
number of fur manufacturers, that its fur sales draw 
fur buyers from all over the world, and that the offer- 
ings of the House of Prouty always command the 
highest spot-cash prices. Our guaranteed Price List 
System is, in itself, an ex¢lusive Prouty feature. It 
is yours to profit by, 


|” BENJAMIN JDORMAN * 


: | 


Right now New York can buy up all the furs you can 
catch, and pay the highest prices that the fur market 
has ever known, Try us on our next shipment. 


Join the list of money-makers, Ship to Prouty, New 
York's oldest established fur house. Protect your 
fur profits. Get on our mailing list at once for our 
jew Guaranteed Price List, Keep posted om the 
fur market. 


J. L. PROUTY’S SONS, INC. 


Dealers in Raw Furs, Ginseng Roots, 
Golden Seal, etc. 


384D West Broadway, New York City 


ATTN 


‘Highest Prices 
Promptly Paid 


HECK by return mail? Ship your 

furs—all kinds—today while market 
is active! Experts grade every pelt and 
give you top prices. Write for FREE 
Book of Trapping, Shipping 
Tags, Market Reports, Etc. 


Taylor Smoke Torpedo 
Wwts every ekurk in theden. Drives animals 
out. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 
fio. 1 traps $1.35 adoz. Others 
just as low. Get price list, Write! 


F.C.TaylorFurCo. 
785 ParExchange Bids. 
St. Louls, Mo. 


FUR EXCHANGE / 





Ship your furs here, Our prices 

are record breaking high. We 

pay al! your shipping charges on 

+ of $20 and over. On 
shipments of $100 and over you ge: 
additional and a liberal fmm mi 
Put your own valuation on. We will 
hold them separate on request. Price list 
and Trapper Guide sent free on request \ 


HARRY LEVY ‘4\w.25zsr: 


NEw YORK 





FS Le We. 


———- -—-— —_—-—- = oe = 


The house to ship to- 
one of the oldést in the US 
Most liberal grading, 
Prompt Returns. 
Send for latest Price List 


Beit. Butier Co. 


142 Ww. 26% ST. NEW YORK. 


— Lee =S 





TRAPPERS } Furs are high; trap- 

* ping pays New 
illus. book telis how to trap fox, 
musk rat, skunk, wolf .mink,ete; water 
den, snow log, blind sets, ete., how to 

fasten traps, stretch furs, make dead falls, snares. Fur 

Ne we, bic illus, magazine, tells about fur markets, trap- 

ping, hunting, wooderaft, fishing 

good stories. Send 10c coin for « 


of d f book an 
of mae FUR NEWS, 71 W.23dSt., Room 505 New York 
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Traps and Trapping 








A Bluff Coon and Some Others 


DICK WOOD, MADISON COUNTY, N ¥ 


harder 
T 


Why it is bluff coons are 
to trap than those living in trees, 
can’t say, but they are as a rule. [ 
have in mind one particular coon 
that lived under a rock ledge that not 
only shunned the trapper’s devic 
but could never be wnrpped by dogs. 
Conséquently, it was a marked ani- 
mal, by both night hunters and trap- 
pers and was persistentivy sought by 
all as coveted game. 

TIT got my trap line strung out along 
the river by November 15, and took 
particular pains to set the strongest 
traps in the dens and trails in the 
proximity of the river bluffs. Along 
the muddy b:nks and on sand bars 
in the river 1 found the tracks Of a 
big coon and at once knew they were 

nimal that had the pre- 
vious defeated all efforts to 
effect its capture. 

The raccoon either lives in hollow 
trees and snags in the deep woods, or 
in holes in rock bluffs. Those living 
in the bluffs are usually much darker 
furred and more valuable than the 
tree coons. The coon I have refer- 
ence to was a monster in size, as well 
as extremely dark in color, so its pelt 
was calculated to be worth at least 
twice the vaiue of a common coon 
skin, 


made by the a 


season 


Trail Sects Along Streams 

Besides traps at dens and in trails 
near den trees, I made blind trail sets 
along the river and tributary crecks, 
and built cubby pens and baited them 
with fish. In these pens T caught 
lot of coon and mink. No 2 traps were 
used which wold hold any game, 
even as large as the fisher. The trap 
chains were always hitched to a pole 
which the arimal could drag, and 1 
never had a mink or coon escape that 
was once caught above the toes. Of 
course, I used triple-grip jawed traps 
which get a better hold on the leg 
than single jaws. 

When I use baits for cubby pens. 
fish or a bird is usually employed, and 
if the former I “dope” it with fish oi! 
Oil of Rhodinm is very attractive to 
the coon, but I think it scares the 
mink away. 

Out in an open field near the bluffs 
T built an immense stone deadfall for 
skunks, using the figure-four trigger 
device Stec] traps are much mor 
efficient besides being portable, but 
finding two heavy flat stones near a 
skunk den prompted me to try the 
antique trap for the fun of it. 

Something Got Every Night 

Tending the river line and several 
side lines up creeks and around ponds 
kept me busy for a week ] t 
coon nearly every night, either in bait 
or blind = sets; also several minks 
skunks, muskr:ts and a few foxes. Now 
and then got a fisher—mostly then— 
they are too sharp for common trap- 
pers 

One day IT ambled around by the 
deandfall and before reaching it by a 
hundred yards, noticed it was 
“thrown”, 

“Wind has knocked it down, or it 
got trapped by a red squirrel,” I mut- 
tered to myself, and on first impulse 
thought of walking past to the bluff 
traps. The last trap over the line had 
been disappointing because my bes! 
den set was demolished by the big 
coon, A few dark gray hairs had told 
the tale. On second thought I visited 
the deadfall and raised the rock off 
the biggest coon of.the season. A near 
black pelt and trap-pinched fore foo! 
was unmistakable evidence of the big 
coon that had outplayed me the vear 
before, T cased its hide on a board, as 
fine northern coon skins should be 
stretched, and later sold it to a fur 
buyer for a S10 bill. 


al 


Pennsylvania Milk Problems 
{From Page 11.] 

Sic of the milk has been pasteurized. 

The question that now confronts the 
dairymen of western Pennsylvania is 
how te make ends meet with high- 
price? feed and scarcity of farm la- 
bor. First, good cows must be pro- 
vided: then land upon which to keep 
them: and fences, feed, shelter and 
utensils to care for the milk. Having 
all this, morning, noon and evening. 
vear in and vear out, the owner must 
care for the cows. How can farmers 
do all this without adequate returns 


rane 


Se 


or a reasonable profit? Many are 
saying, “no,”’ and are selling off their 
cattle and going to town to work in 
railroad shops and sieel mills, 

Farmers Buy Grinding Outfits 

As commercial feedstuffs are now 
skylarking in price, and Beaver coun. 
ty has large wheat and rye crops an@ 
an immense corn crop this year, 
dairy farmers are looking forward ig 
grinding their own grain this winter 
for their cows. A large mill on Brush 
creek in Beaver county is loaded to 
the doors with grain to be made into 
cow chop. Other farmers are pur. 
chasing their own grinding outfits, 

Nothing is being offered at this 
point in commercial feeding stuff by 
dealers except mixtures of molasses 
and by-products. Teed is retailing at 
about $75 a ton. High per cent pro- 
tein feeds seem exceedingly scarce thig 
year every way you 100k, and it is im- 
possible to maintain existence or keep 
up a large flow of milk without a bal- 
anced ration, or one at least containe 
ing nitrogenous food. 

We would urge readers of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist to consult some 
standard work on efliciency and econ- 
omy in feeding and caring for dairy 
cows, whereby they cun work o 
problems for themselves. The 
of Burkett, Shaw and Haecker a all 
very good. Splendid also are tie prac. 


works 


tical exveriences prthbtishned in Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist of Gairy farmers who 
have found out by practice and expe- 
rience that they must have cows of 
large producing capacity and give 
them good care, proper and suflicient 
food. 

It also requires skill and good judg- 
ment on the part of the dairyman 
himself, if profitable results are to be 
secured even from a fine dairy herd. 
It takes good dairymen as well as 
good cows for best results, 


This Box Trap is not only of inter- 
est to farm boys, but will be found 
very useful in ridding the premises of 
small predatory animals. Some ani- 
mals are shy of entering a dark en- 
closure, but can be deceived by using 











Outline, of Trep 
the plan shown in the cut. Cut out 
square openings in both sides and in 
the lower part of the back, and cover 
with fine wire netting or pieces of 
glass. The animal thus sees through 
the trap in all directions, and eters 
much more readily. There is also the 
advantage of being able to see whiat 
one has caught without opening the 
box—highly desirable in the case of 
some animals. 


To Prevent Turkeys Flying—‘lime 
and again great troudle is expericnced 
in handling turkeys on the farm to 
keep them from flying. <A few wild 
ones will often disorganize the at- 
tenipts of the owner to drive or con- 
trol the flock. Clipping the’ wings is 














Paddle to Prevent Flying 


sometimes successful, -but a_ sure 
method of curbing the restless turkey 
is a wooden paddle, tied across the 
wings as indicated in the accompany- 
ing picture. 


Game Laws Vary 
Do the Ohio game laws include New York? 
{E. L., New York. 
They do not. The game laws \ary 
in the different states. 
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TRAPPERS 
Make BIG MONEY 


A Ny 
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’ Gi URS—li i re bringing higher prices this season than ever 
before; and this applies to the trapper as well as to the dealer. You should get 
busy at the earliest possible moment and get all the pelt-money you can while 


the getting is good. 


This Is the Year to Trap. 


The present demand for furs is unprecedented. The higher price of woolens and clothing generally has 
determined people who never before wore furs to wear them now. By paying a little more money and buying 
fur garments at this time, they figure that it will be cheaper in the long run, because furs are always warm 
and comfortable and last for years. Here is your big opportunity. 


Ship to Joseph Ullmann, Inc. 


Our policy is an absolutely fair deal to everyone. ‘Those who have shipped to us before, continue to do so—they appreciate the 
way in which we handle their business and are satisfied. The one great reason for this is that you get exactly what your skins are 
worth—and that is what every fur shipper likes to be confident about. You can safely place your confidence in us. Ship all your 
skins and raw furs to us and get what they are worth—our future dealings with you rely upon our proper attention to that. 


The House Your Grandfather Dealt With 


Joseph Ullmann, Inc., has been in business for 65 years, and our steady growth and success have been due to the fact that your 
father and your grandfather before him received the same fair treatment we are offering you. Our success today depends upon 
your satisfaction. Any bank in the U. S. will vouch for our responsibility and good faith. If you have not shipped to us 

before, start now—you can make no mistake in dealing with us. 


Honest Grading Highest Prices 
Every shipment of skins coming to us is honestly graded—just as carefully as if you were here to help us. Only men 
of long experience are employed for this work. And when the grading is done, we make out your check for the top 
price of each grade—exactly the prices quoted in our price list. Positively no commission charged. We pay all express 
charges and refund postage on mail shipments. Your shipment will be held separate when requested, until you get our 
check. If price is not satisfactory we will return your shipment at once. 


Valuable Trapping Folder Free! This folder will help you to secure a big harvest of furs this 


season. It is full of valuable hints and suggestions—tells you 
all about the open and closed seasons in every state, as well as in Canada and Alaska—and gives you lots of use- 
ful advice. It means big money to you this year. 


Mail the Coupon Now! Take your pencil now—fill in the coupon and mail it. We will 


send you the folder by return mail—and you can go right 
ahead in the proper way. 


Joseph Ullmann, Inc. 


(Established 1854) 


Dept. 50 
18-20-22 W. 20th St. 
New York, N. Y. 








Mail This Coupon 





Joseph Ullmann, Inc. 
New York, N. Y., Dept. 50. 


Gentlemen: Send me, your big 1919 Illustrated Trapping Folder 


Free. I expect to ship furs on or about..._.......____..... 
Date Here 


Name 








TRAPPERS 
You Will Dance 


with joy when you get ycur returns for furs 
shipped to the Abraham Fur Co., the house 
thac never disappoints fur shippers. Our 
expert graders in our ““Take-up’’ Depart- 
ment have positive instructions to see that 
evory shipper gets a liberal grade on every 
skin and are held accountable for all furs 
taken up by them. Our prices are the high- 
est ever known and now, more than ever, 
you need the services of an old established, 
reliable and experienced fur house. There 
are no fur houses in the world which have 
these qualifications to a greater extent than 
the Abraham Fur Co. 


Ship Every Pelt 
You Have—Now 


We urge you to send us your next shipment of 
furs and let us prove to you that our prices 
our grading the most cor- 
rect and liberal and our returns most 
prompt, We hovebeen in the fur business 
continuously for 43 years and we have 
made more etaunch friends and have a 
larger percentage of regular old shippers 
than any other fur houseinthe U.S. These 
fy our claims that Abraham 
ica’s Leading Fur House, Other 
es make these aame claims, but it 
ig generally conceded by our petitors 
that the hardest fur house to fight against 
*s3 isthe Abraham Fur Co 

ur returns are always top of the 

lany fur house that wantea to 

with us will have to go some 

» job early and late 

Get one of Abraham's 

wonderful Smoke Purnps 

Pp paid, with extra extension 
raham’s Animal Baits and Trail 

Scent $1.00 per bottle, 8 bottles for $2.50 
Best bargain in Rain Coates $5.95. Get 
our free book ‘Fur Facts’’ and Trappers’ 
Supply Catalog. It’s free—drop us a card 
poe ay. Weekly Reports—Tags and other 
literature—also free. Get the whole 

business with one postal card—write today. 


Abraham Far Co, 


213-215 North Main St., Dept. 462 


St.Louis,usa” 


“Ship your furs to Abraham’ 


fA are the highs st 


fur hou 











LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with bair or fur on, and make them 
into cyuats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when go ordered. Your 
tur goods will cost you less (han to buy 
them and be worth more. 

Our Iiustrated catalog gives a lot of 
information, It tells how to take off 
and care for hides; how and when we 
pay the freight both ways; about our 
eale dyoing process on cow and horse 
hide, calf and other skins; about the 
fur goods and game trophies we sell, 
taxidermy, ete. 

Then we have recently got out an- 
other we call our Fashion book, wholly 
devoted to fashion plates ot muffs, 
neck wear and other fine fur garments, 
with prices; also fur garments remed- 
eled and repeired. 

You can have either book by sending@ 

‘our correct address naming which, or 
th hooka if you need both. Address 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 








Fur House 
of 
ity 


Write Now for Our Price ListA 
and be sure to have your name on our 
mailing list to post you for the season. It 
is Fro, It will pay you well to know our 
wotations as wo pay exactly what we quote. 
very shipment reccives our TC — ae 
ba hold Pigments separate if req 


qued hres enecauee 0 eras eit 
A. Suskind & Co. 


EST. 1894 
154-156 W. 27th St. New York, N. Y. ~ 


SAWS | 228: 


bere 2 Foldin @ Ben with a 
Mans. = Machine Beats2 Crose-cat Saw 
te 9 co 














6aws 
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Our 19% Model Machine saws faster, runs easier 0® d Or 
fast longer than ever. Adjusted aa minute to suit 


the uaral average for ene man 





Among the Farmers 
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NEW YORK 
Among the County Agents 


Last month R. H. Van Scoik began 
his duties as county agent in Otsego 
county, N Y, succeeding F. S. Barlow, 
who was chosen to head the Otsego 
improvement association. Mr Van 
Scoik, who is a graduate of the Kan- 
sas college and a special student at 
Cornell was previously agricultural 
agent in Polk county Minn. The Ot- 
sego county farm bureau will be 
closely associated and in the same 
office with the Otsego county improve- 
ment association and the farmers are 
looking forward to splendid work 
from Mr Van Scoik. 

In Allegany county N Y, Miss Mary 
Clayton has succeeded Miss Elizabeth 
Master as home demonstration agent 
in that county. Miss Clayton, who 
formerly came from New Jersey has 
taken complete work in domestic 
science at Bucknell university in 
Pennsylvania and Columbia university 
in New York. She was recently asso- 
ciated with the New York state food 
commission and more recently with 
the home bureau staff in Buffalo, N Y. 
This past summer Miss Clayton wus 
connceted with the home economics 
work at Chautauqua, 

From the position of assistant coun- 
ty agent in Livingston county, N Y, H. 
S. Donae was recently appointed in the 
to the Steuben county 
Mr Doane has been 
work, He graduated 
ity in 1915 
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Crops in Eastern New York 
CLARENCE YOR! 
growers in Schenectady 
fair to good 
as high as 43 


FOUTE, NEW 


Buckwheat 
county, N Y, report a 
fields yielding 
bushels to the acre. Because of the 
exceedingly catchy weather, half of 
the crop is still in the fields. The nine 
corn variety tests in the county 
resulted in the West Branch Sweep- 
and Luce’s Favorite leading all 
varieties in maturity of stalk 
and not far behind in green 
The heaviest crop in the nine 
was on Winslow 8S. Dougall’s 
farm where Sweepstakes hit 21.20 
tons an acre and the West Branch 
Sweepstakes 20.97 tons. 

Apples and other fruit 
light crop in this section. Represen- 
tutive farmers in eastern New York 
report that though yielding fairly well, 
potatoes are rotting so badly that the 
crop will be small. Because of the 
high cost of help and feeds, a larger 
per cent of the farmers than ever be- 
fore within a certain time have erect- 
ed silos and purchased tractors. The 
tractor proved its value during the 
catchy weather last spring, owners 
being able to get their grain sowing 
done about a month sooner than oth- 
ers, Consequently, threshing was done 
in good shape before the fall rains 
came on. Those without tractors had 
the crop so injured by rainsgthat the 
majority of the oats harvested on the 
without-tractor farms are of. poor 
quality, 


crop, some 


silage 
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Western New York Activities 
ALVAH H, PULVER, NEW YORK 

A big vinegar combine was re- 
cently effected in Ontario county, New 
York, by which the Canandaigua 
vinegar company joins a consolidation 
of similar concerns under the name 
of the Powell corporation with a new 
capitalization of $2,000,000. The offi- 
cers of the new concern are: Pres- 
ident, Charles L. Powell of Victor: 
vice-president, F. R. MHanasell of 
Philadelphia, Pa: and secretary-treas- 
urer, Albert Powell of Canandaigua. 
Vinegar pl: ~~ will be conducted at 
Philadelphia, Canandaigua, Victor and 
Wheeler's ation 

In Genesee county 
vield of the potato crop is reported 
better than it has been in several 
years, ranging from 100 to 150 bushels 
per acre. Growers receive $1 to $1.25 
a bushel. In Stafford the yield is 
running well above the average, many 
farms ‘going as high as 250 bushels 
an acre. Farm Bureau Agent Baker 
reports one grower who harvested 
340 bushels from 1% acres. 

By a unanimous vote the county 
committee of the Onondaga farm 
bureau, leading all associations in the 
state, has passed resolutions of pro- 
test against the action of Gov Smith in 
attempting to bring about the re- 
moval of Dr E. H. Porter as commis- 
sioner of foods and markets. Like 
action has been taken by the Water- 
town produce exchange and it is ex- 
pected that similar steps will be taken 


the average 
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by various agricultural interests of the 
state. 

According to E. T. Meakin of Cali- 
fornia, who recently visited the grape 
district about Canandaigua lake, this 
district could more then treble its 
crop of grapes by resorting to proper 
fertilization and cultivation. As a 
grower of 20 years experience in Cali- 
fornia, he says that growers in that 
State would eusily get three times the 
New York yield by intensive cultiva- 
tion. 

Manager Austin of the Franklin 
county farm bureau has had remark- 
able success in working out a silage 
project, using sunflowers in providing 
Silage for winter feeding. Many acres 
were given to the cron this year. The 
stalks of the sunflower provide a fine 
quality of silage, the Sibernian variety 
being used. This has many flowers, 
is more easily harvested and better 
adapted for silage purposes than the 
American sunflower of the single 
flower. The crop continues to grow 
after frosts that nip corn and other 
crops. Corn, planted in the sunflower 
fields, grows better in this combina- 
tion than alone, and although the 
grains fail to develop in altitudes of 
from 1,500 to 1,700 feet, the stalk 
develops sufficiently to be suitable for 
silage. 

Sa with 
a good 
truckloads 
rushed to 


ratoga Co—Silos are filled 
quality of fodder. Great 
of potatoes are being 
market. Early sown rye 
looks fine. Pasture is good and cows 
are doing well. Butter is in demand 
at boc p Ib by the jar. Eggs are 
scarce and bring almost any price 
asked. Onions are $2 p bu. Apples 
are worth $7 p bbl, but none to ship 
in this. section. Good registered 
Guernsey cows worth $500 ea, 
The community fair, roast pig and 
chicken supper given at Quaker 
Springs by the Saratoga grange on 
Oct 22 was a great success. The at- 
tendance was large and the exhibits 
which were auctioned off were fine. 
The extension workers did excellent 
work and many blue ribbons were 
awarded. Over $235 was cleared by 
the fair. 

Montgomery Co—A large acreage 
of silage corn has been harvested. 
Buckwheat is a fairly good crop sell- 
ing at $2.50 p 100 lbs. Potatoes are 
a good crop with some complaint of 
rot; sell at $1 p bu. Apples are poor, 
$6 to $7 p bbl. All cattle are selling 
at big prices. Many farms being sold 
to westerners, and there are plenty 
of sellers. Wet weather has deterred 
fall work. legs are 6c to T0c p doz, 
hay 318 to & p ton. 

Sullivan Co—Corn 
tured on account of much rain Po- 
tatoes are rotting badly. Butter is 
0c p lb, eggs Ge, sugar scarce, also 
apples. 

Allegany Co—Potatoes are nearly 
all dug and rotting badly; they sell at 
$1 p bu and good ones for $3. New 
cider brings Toc p gal. Cows are not 
so high, 360 to $70 is the average. 
Lambs are worth 12 to le p Ib. 
Many farmers have bought ‘motor 
trucks to do their hauling. 

Cayuga Co—Many farms are chang. 
ing hands; some with big farms are 
selling out and changing to smaller 
farms. Real estate men are doing a 
good business. One farm of 96 acres 
recently sold for $11,000 for the bare 
farm; another of 70 acres for $7500. 
One real estate man sold four farms 
last week. Some western men are 
coming into the county on account of 
the good roads, markets and schools; 
also cheap land compared with west- 
ern prices. 

Hudson Valley Apples—Practica!ly 
all orchards of any note in Columbia 
and northern Dutehess were sold be- 
fore picking began at prices $4.25 to #5 
for the apples alone just as they came 
from the tree and were dumped into 
cars; some sales at $6 to $7 tree run, 
but in the bbl, Fancy varieties such as 
Spv, Jonathan and McIntosh brought 
$10 to $12 in the open city markets. 
Growers usually reserve these varie- 
ties, or at least a good portion of 
them. The British markets ran all 
the way from a bill of ——- for 
freight up to $22.50 p bbl.—[H. Losee. 

Fulton Co—Farmers are backward 
with plowing on account of so mucn 
rain. There is a fair crop of potatoes 
which sell at $1.75 p bu. Apples are 
very scarce at $S to $10 p bbl, eggs 
Tie p doz, butter 65 and 70c p Ib, hay 
$13 p ton, and $15 at barns. Farms in 
great demand and bring good prices. 

Erie Co—Farmers are busy thresh- 
ing. Potatoes turned out well, but are 
not.all dug. Winter wheat looks fine. 
Hay sells for $20 p ton, eges Tic p 
doz, butter 7c p lb, sugar llc p Ib. 

Ontario Co—Abundance of rain 
makes it fine for plowing, much of 
which is being done. Wheat where 
weli put in is making a rank growth. 
Apples are a light crop; they are all 
secured and high priced. Potatoes a 
ged crop, quality good, price 90c to 
$1 p bu. 
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is not all ma- 


Two out of every three American 
soldiers who reached France the 
great war took part in battle, 
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Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

Acres of corn remain to ja 
husked and stored in eastern ang 
southern Pennsylvania. The contin: 
ued scarcity of farm help is large), 
responsible for this unusual condi- 
tion. The crop is the largest in the 
history of the state, and with the 
present high quotation, corn will be 
“king” in the east as well as in the 
west. 

Berks county has again resumed its 
lead as a great rye producing county, 
surpassing all other counties in poin; 
of production. Although none can ze 
sold to distillers for whiskey, the price 
of rye remains remunerative to the 
grower. It is now being converted 
into flour by several large mills in 
Berks county also produced a _ phe- 
facturers of rye flour aver there is 
too great a difference between the 
prices of wheat and rye products. 
Berks county also produced a phen. 
nomenally large crop of oats, 

Apples are selling at extreme quo- 
tations. The Philadelphia, New York 
and Pittsburgh commission houses 
absorb all good avaialbel apples and 
fancy figures, while the culls and 
windfall fruit are being used in the 
production of cider and jellies. Can. 
neries are operated night and day 
southern Pennsylvania orchard dk: 
tricts. Good cider is eagerly sought 
in city markets, and more especially 
since “2.75” drinks of other kinds 
are no longer to be obtained. 

Grapes also hive an increased de- 
mand. Foreigners swarm the markets 
in Philadelphia and New York to pur- 
chase grapes in large amounts for 
making wine, a legal procedure when 
made for home consumption only. 

The “good roads’ movement, owing 
to favorable weather, is active 
throughout Pennsylvania, as Com- 
missioner Sadler, under the direction 
of Gov Sproul, is determined that the 
state shall lead all others in good 
public highways. 

Agricultural fair associations re- 
port that the season of 1919 was satis- 
factory. In nearly every county the 
profit and loss accounts showed gains 
after all the premiums and expenses 
had been liquidated. The receipts at 
Allentown, Reading and York were 
record breakers. The latter = fai 
charged only 25 cents admission, but 
will increase the rite next vear. One 
of the serious problems is how to 
best regulate side-shows, fakers and 
questionable amusements at county 
fairs. 

Oleo manufacturers and dealers 
are basking in the sunshine of pros- 
perity as a result of the high cost of 
the genuine product. Butter of good 
quality commands 75 to 90 cents a 
pound, while oleo can now be pur- 
chased in almost every hamlet at a 
greatly reduced cost. Dealers in farm 
products at the Reading terminal in 
Philadelphia confidently expect that 
butter and eggs will reach the $1 
mark, respectively. 

Capt Frank N. Moore of 
county, ex-member of the legislature 
and a prominent granger, established 
large dams for the propagation of 
fish. A consignment of 10,000 cat-fish 
attests to his practical belief in fish 
culture as an article of food. The 
Blue Mountain fish and game club 
near Hamburg in Berks county estab- 
lished and stocked a dam, with the 
result that 12 and 14-inch blue-gill 
sunfish are not an uncommon catch. 


Cumberland Co—Farmers 
through with corn husking. Corn is 
a very heavy crop and yielded well. 
Much sold from the field at $1.50 p 
70 Ibs: market lower now. Help is 
very scarce. Good huskers make over 
$5 a day and board. Eggs are scarce 
and high, 70c p doz at market; but- 
ter 65c p lb. Seeding is the latest in 
years. 

Crawford Co—Pastures are good. 
Wheat is growing fine; all was sown 
late. Corn good, lots to husk. Late 
potatoes $1 p bbl, eggs 70c p_ doz. 
Quite a drop in pork to the producer 
but not much change for the con- 
sumer. No apples to speak of, $2 and 
$38 p bu. Some buckwheat out yet. 


Bradford 


are halt 


OHIO 
Corn Suffers Damage 


CLARENCE METTERS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 

Reports presented at the fall mee:- 
ing of the Ohio grain dealers’ asso- 
ciation at Columbus last week showed 
that the rains of the last three weeks 
which have been quite general 
throughout Ohio have caused much 
damage to corn. Just how great this 
damage will be, officials of the asso- 
ciation were not able to determine, 
the loss being greater in some sec- 
tions of the state than others. With 
the rain still falling when the meet- 
ing was held, officials refused to ven- 
ture a prediction. The dampness of 
the corn aside from the damage which 
has been done the grain, will delay 
shipments of much corn two and 
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three weeks, according to the mem- 


ers. 
‘ Added to the damage from the 
rains, high water has occurred in 
many sections resulting in further 
damage to the corn in the field and 
causing the washing away of some 
corn. This damage cannot be deter- 
mined until after the high waters re- 
cede, 

Retail prices 
yanced by several Columbus dealers 
November 1 to 9 cents for pints and 
15 cents for quarts, an increase of 1 
cent a bottle. Sale of milk except in 
pottles is prohibited in the residence 
districts of Columbus. Dealers claim 
that they have to raise their price be- 
eause of the increased price which 
they have to pay the farmers. City 
and county officials are investigating 
the boost in milk prices. 


MARYLAND 
Harford Fair Revived 


MARYLANDER 

Harford county fair awoke from its 
15 vears of sleep and stepped forth re- 
cently for a splendid week at Bel Air, 
Md While this fair was recreated 
entirely in the spirit of civic enterprise 
and not as a money-making under- 
taking, enough money was made to 
pay for the improvement and addi- 
tional improvements for next season. 
The handsomest exhibits and most 
attractively designed were those 
shown by several county granges. The 
excellence of the grange booths 
equaled those always seen at the 
Maryland week show. Highland 
grange carried off first prize. 

The pig club booths attracted much 
ittention. Prof Tomhave of the 
Pennsylvania state college judged 
these entries and stated that the 
Berkshires were the best he had 
judged this year. James M. Cassell 
won the first prize in the Duroc 
classes. Durocs were shown by 43 
bovs while 27 exhibited Berkshires. 
To County Agent Herrick and the co- 
operation of the Harford county 
banks must be attributed a generous 
portion of the success of the pig club 
work. 

There was 
show. J. 
hibited Dorsets; J. L. 
Bel Air, Shropshires; 


of milk were ad- 


a small, but good sheep 
Galbreath of Street ex- 
McCormick of 

Ryland kL. 


Mitchell, Oxfords. Entries were 
numerous and of fine quality. Fifteen 
tractors were sold in the machinery 
exhibit section and one automobile 


sold seven cars. 


DELAWARE 


Produce Exchanges in Sussex 
KARL P, 
The Delaware 
although of recent 
serving the state in 
and effective ways. 
effective pieces of 
complished is the establishment of 
the 12 produce exchanges in Sussex 
county in co-operation with the farm 
bureau. 
These exchanges have saved the 
rmers thousands of dollars in mar- 
keting their crops. In its work of in- 
struction, the department compares 
ry favorably with the land grant 
colleges of other states. In competi- 
tion with men from other state col- 
leges in agricultural contest, Delaware 
men have done exceedingly well. 


NEW JERS SEY 


owner 


THOMPSON 

extension service, 
development, is 
many different 
One of the most 
work it has ac- 





Somerset Co—Corn is good but not 
a full crop. Many potatoes were de- 
stroyed by too much rain. Farmers 
are busy with small crop. of pears 
and apples. Butter is S4e p Ib, eggs 
iSc p doz, apples $1.50 p° bu,’ pears 
S150. Very little fall grain was sown. 
Help is searce. 


Monmouth Co—Farmers are behind 
in their work on account of so much 
ruin. Potatoes are being dug; many 
stored in buildings. Price at rail- 
is $3.80 p 150 Ibs. Many are 
being carted to Trenton > p 150 


roads 
at $4.2 
lbs. Pork brings 20c p lb. 
llunterdon Co—Farmers are husk- 
ing corn. Rain interfered with all 
causing great damage. Some 
is yet to be done. Corn crop 
over 75%; it has been too wet 
crops, Apples and pears not 
O% Farmers cannot get any 
zt to l5e a stack for husking.__ 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Pleasants Co—Wheat seeding is 
done. Apples are all gathered; small 
crop. Corn sells at $1 p bu. Fall pas- 
tures are unusually good. Farm labor- 
ers are scarce. Potatoes here were 
only about a third of a crop, but 
low. Dairy cattle are high; 
low, also hogs. 

Jefferson Co—Wheat is up and 
looking fine. Corn husking has be- 
sun, crop good. Hogs are low, only 
I2c p lb. Fewer cattle are on feed 
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Prices 


horses 


than usual but quality of feeders fine. 
Apples are all picked, 
de- 


Pasture is fine. 
No 1 selling at $5 to $10 p bbl, 
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pending on variety. Most orchards 
net $150 to $200 p acre. 

Raleigh Co—Farmers are busy 
husking corn which seems to be badly 
damaged. Some folks have not yet 
dug potatoes. Roads are in good con- 
dition as they have just been im- 
‘proved. Butter is 45¢ p lb, eggs #c 
p doz and very scarce. 


Our Rural Schools 


ache Farm Wife Speaks Out 


CHAUTAUQUA CO, 


ST eee 


ANDERSON, 
i 

Mr Christman, in writing of schools, 
says he speaks from the viewpoint of 
taxpayer and parent. I, loo, pay taxes, 
though not on a large scale, but I 
wouldn’t mind paying to the limit of 
my ability if my smal! daughter or 
my neighpor’s smal] daughters would 
be benefited, either mentally or physi- 
cally, thereby. Obviously the town- 
ship law did neither. I can and do 
speak from the viewpoint of rural 
teacher for 17 years and of a rural 
mother for six years. Undoubtedly we 
were learning to walk when the town- 
ship law was adopted; that seems to 


MRS E. M. 


be a very logical explanation for a 
step so disastrously false, The tod- 
dler often makes mistakes, but if he 


is unfortunate enough to run onto a 
scorching hot stove he takes the back- 


ward steps as naturally and expedi- 
tiously as we did; neither is he likely 
to take the same false step again as 


he has learned better and so have we. 

Yes, most farm homes are protect- 
ed by screens, but we also have some 
flles—no one hates them worse than I 
do, but they will never be materially 
affected by indoor school toilets. We 
have the toilets in our district and 
they are convenient, but I never have 
taught in a district that had them, 
and my pupils were fully as healthy 
as today. Any and all real improve- 


ments in rural schools are highly de- 
sirable, but not one of them is of par- 
amount importance; the one all-im- 
portant item to rural people is the 
perpetuation of these schools, 

I have taught for several trustees 
and been atquainted with many more, 


all of whom have been intelligent and 
fairly well educated men, many of 
them the finest gentlemen I have ever 
met. Certainly the type of trustee 
described by Mr Christman must have 
become obsolete here some time ago, 
for | have asked several people whose 
ages were around 70, and no one has 
ever known one. 

No one in this section objected in 
the least to the township law on the 
ground of expense alone. The point 
was that while the expense was 
tripled, we got nothing in return. 

Mr Christman says the only hope of 
the farm family of the future is in 
the centralization of schools. 

Pardon mé, but the danger 
centralization constitutes their 
est menace, 

It has been our experience 
instant a district school 


of such 
great- 


that the 
is consolidat- 


ed, the property in that district not 
only drops to rock bottom in value, 
but no buyer can be found. Is a man 
with a family likely to buy a home 10 
to 15 miles from school? Hardly. 
Gymnastics may be highly beneficial. 
but no one wants to place his chil- 
dren permanently in a “gym’’ from 


which there is no escape. Since when 
has the judgment of the majority be- 
come so poor that a demand made by 


95% of the people should be ignored” 


Tf Mr Christman is a 
farmer as he states in his 
if he thinks more of his 
than he does of his money 
he not repair that old, delapidated 
schoolhouse he has said so much 
about and have a new one built as 
has been done in Mrs Merritt’s dis- 
trict. Mr Christman says he knows 
a farmer who is unable to read or 
write and who was elected town 
superintendent of highways, . within 
25 miles of the state capital, his sole 
education being to sign his name 
illegibly to such papers as came before 
him during his official career. That 
may be true. But what has that to 
do with costly closets in rural schools. 
There are many people who can 
neither read nor write, but we all 
hope in time this condition may be 
changed. This puts me in mind of 
one of our cow stable inspectors who 
came to my neighbor’s place and 
looked over the stable and asked all 
those funny questions. His final ques- 
tion was, “How often do you give the 
cows a bath?” Of course my neigh- 
bor told him. Every day the cows 
walked in the creek to drink. The 
inspector then went away having done 
his duty.—[W. J. Relyea, New York. 
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‘FE. FRANK COE’S 
FERTILIZERS 


1857-1920 


SEND for our new spring prices today. Better goods, 

better facilities, backed by over sixty years’ expe- 
Our new book will be sent you without charge 
if you will tell us the crop in which you are most in- 


WE WANT MORE AGENTS 
Address Publication Division 


The Coe-Mortimer Company 


New York City 


Subsidiary 
The American Agricultural Chemical Company 
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EASY NOW T0 SAW LOGS 
AND CUT DOWN TREES 


Only one man, or even a boy, with 
the improved Ottawa Engine Log Saw 
can easily cut twenty-five to forty 
cords a day, and at a cost of less than 
2c. per cord. This machine, which out- 
does all others, has a heavy, cross-cut 
saw driven by a powerful, especially 
designed 4-cycle gasoline engine. It’s 
a fast money-maker for those using it, 
and does more than ten men could do, 
either cutting down trees, sawing logs, 
or buzzing branches while you rest. 
When not sawing, the engine can be 
used for other work requiring power. 





Beware of Imitations 


mounted on 


The entire machine is 
truck wheels to make it easy to move 
to the trees or logs, and from cut to 


cut on a log without stopping the en-: 


For moving on the road, the 
wheels are placed parallel with 
straight 


gine. 
truck 
the skids and the rig hauled 
ahead. The wheels turn on a_ two- 
way spindle. You do not have to take 
them off, but can change direction of 
wheel travel by merely taking out a pin. 

The Ottawa can be fitted for saw- 
ing down trees. It cuts level with 
surface of ground, thereby getting all 
the timber and leaving no stumps 
sticking up. An automatic friction 
clutch stops the saw in case of undue 
resistance Two men can fall forty 
to fifty trees a day in ordinary timber. 

The whole outfit is compact, simple, 
durable against a lifetime of hard 
wear. It sells for a low price and is 
fully guaranteed for reliable opera- 
tion in the hands of every one who has 
trees to cut down and logs to work up. 

Full information, and low factory 
price to you can be had simply by ad- 
dressing the Ottawa Mfg. Company, 804 
Wood St., Ottawa, Kansas.—[ Advertise- 
ment. 





is the wet weather 
service uniform for 
the regular men 
who make every 
day count. 
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Lowest prices on Ready 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. 


SILA: hie. 
SOE FSELTIO 
Boe eases SOE: 


amnay? Closter Metal Shing ingles, Corrv- 
gated, — Seam, Painted or Galeaniesd Roof- 


at Rock- Bottom Factory Prices. 
We Pay the Freight. 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. 
Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof. 


-Made 
up any place, Send postal for 


Carag Book, showing styles. \|Sa mples & 
E EDWARDS MFG. C 
The. 1162 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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* Metal Shingles 


No painting 


Free Roofing Bock 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 

samples. We sell direct 
to you at « big saving. 
Ask for Book No, 1162. 
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STATE 


NEW YORK 


BIG FARMING OPPORTUNITIES 
GOOD LAND —LOW PRICES 


Ask for bulletin with descriptions of 
4000 available farms. 


F. J. CARR, Dept. of Farms and- Markets, Albany, N. Y. 


Farms 


Address— 














FARM 


To increase your yield 


every branch of 


BOOK OF ALFALFA 


BOOK OF WHEAT 


By P. 
everything pertaining to 
tive, and up-to-date... 


By Prof. T. F. Hunt 
College. A comprehen 
maize, oats, hemes rice, 
CAE. ccccege 


By Thémas Hunt. 
most important 


STUDY OF CORN 


By V. M. Shoesmith. 
all intevented in the ¢ 
of corm 


By Thes. Shaw. T 


ment of clovers in all 
Camada.......-...eeseen 


By W. J. Spiliman. 


for different climates aud 


The above is but a 
that we publish on crop 


OUR SERVICE DEPA 
all questions pertaining 


315 FOURTH AVENUE, 





HOW TO GROW THEM 


read these books containing verified facts about 
field ¢ 
will give you more if you treat it better. 


By F. Coburn. This is by far the most 
authoritative, complete and valuable work on this 
forage crop ever published........... Net, $2.25 


T. Dondtinger. 


CEREALS IN AMERICA 


FORAGE. AND 
AMERIC 


information on the 
and improvement of every one 
Mbre cCrops.....,.cseceserees 


CLOVERS AND HOW TO ‘GROW THEM 


which treats on the growth, 


FARM GRASSES OF THE UNITED STATES 
of meadows and pastures 


FREE ON APPLICATION 


catalog containing a list of the best books on all 
branches of farming and allied subjects. 


posal. We will supply 
lished at publishers’ prices. 
help you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


CROPS 


per acre at reduced cost, 


rop-growing. Your land 


A complete study of 
wheat. New, authorita- 
oF cenccevececes Net, $2.00 


» of Cornell Agricultural 
sive treatise of wheat, 
kaffr. corn, buckwheat, 

-Net. $1.75 


Do EYBRE CROPS IN 
latest ond 
cultivation 
of the forage and 
cossccsekeat, $6.25 


yntains all the 


A most hel _~ hook to 
fection <atre venmen’ 


oa vdes ‘et, $0.65 


he only hook published 
cultivation and treat 
parts of the - J ” and 
eCeewesecconscen $1.50 


Seeding and management 
Varieties of grasses 


equirements, etc. $1.50 


list of the books 
Send for our 


partial 
production. 


RTMENT, which answers 
to books, is at your dis- 
you with any book. pub- 
Write us—we can 


NEW YORK, WN. Y. 














The Latest Markets 


a 
GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDABD GRBADES WITH COMPARISONS 


- cummmeiengene: _ 
Caab or r-—Wheat—, ——Corn——, ——Oats—,, 
\ Spot 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Chicago 2.26 226 164 1.30 
ew York .. 2.50%9 2.50% 1.78% 1.44 
Buston sesose 2.5042 2.50% 1.80 L560 

United States food administration fai prices”’ 
control the wheat market. Above quotations are for 
No 1 northern spring, No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 
winter, No 1 durum, No 1 hard white. No 2 wheat 
ig 3c lower; No 3, 7e under No 1. The government 
has not fixed the price of any other grain 


‘8 
84 





and = these 
control the 


Western corn markets, 
ever and always largely 
price of the coarse grain in the east, 
have been very unsettled for some 
time, and dilflicult to follow from day 
to day. Traders realize that the latest 
crop will closely crowd three billions 
fous. The final report of our crop sta- 
stistician, B. W. Snow, will be found 
on this page, pointing not only the 
liberal volume, but the excellent qual- 
ity. 

After the pronounced 
bogegun of corn prices 
time in our market 
Wi sharp udvance of 
primary ‘markets, but latterly belief 
expressed this upturn unduly rapid, 
and « reaction set in, The car short- 
age is not so acute and a substantial 
increase in farmers’ deliveries in the 
corn belt is anticipated, 

No 2 yellow corn (old) was quot- 
able in New York around $1.78@ 1.SvU 
p bu, No 1 white oats Sic, the latter 
grain showing a substantial export 
business at the Atlantic seaboard; «a 
Chicago No 2 corn, Dec delivery, sold 
latterly around 1.37@1.40, with Jan 5 
@ tec discount, 

Bearing on 


autumn to- 
moted at the 
columns, there 
lW@ loc in 


corn prices it may be 
noted hogs have recovered partially 
from their recent slump, working 
back to 15¢c p Ib 1 w, and better at 
western primary points. Should hog 
prices hold or improve still further, 
this would sympathetically affect corn 
in an upward direction, 

Mill feeds were without important 
change, market not particularly ac- 
tive, buyers and sellers apparently 
apart in their views. Western spring 
bran was quotable around M4 p ton 
in carlots, New York and New York 
rate points, standard middlings 50, 
flour middlings 58@59, rye middlin; 
52, corn meal 3.60@3.75 p 100 Ibs, lin- 
sed meal SO p ton, cottonseed meal 7 
The basic price of cottonseed meal as 
quoted on the Memphis merchant 
exchange, spot or Nov delivery, wus 
W.50¢@ 71, this in round lots of Wh 
ton nd upward: to this add freight 
rates to the north. 

Out of 4,500,000 wagon load of 
wheat moved from the farm this year, 
testified J. H. Barnes, head of the US 
Grain corporation before a_ senate 
committee, the corporation had re- 
ceived only 300 complaints regardimeg 
the price. 

Buckwheat sold at Cohocton, Steu- 
ben Co, N Y, at the close of Oct at 
$2.40 p 100 Ibs to the farmer at the 
mill for fairly clean grain. Flour 
manufacturers there were buying in 
carlots at $2.45@2.50 f o b loading 
station in N Y and Pa over an ex- 
tended area. 

Farmers have continued to market 
wheat freely, this at the rate of about 
20 million bus weekly Since the lat 
est crop began to move and up to Oct 
24. totai recelpts of wheat from farms 
were 535 million against 51S million 
bus the same period one year ago 
Flour mills have been busy turning 
out during this period of four months 
about 46 million 


bbls flour against 30 
Million bbls in 


1918, 
THE APPLE OUTLOOK 

Apples of A Grade, 2% inches, sold 
at So@t p bbl for the fruit: mostly 
growers sold in bulk at 2'4@3¢c p Ib 
tree run. Not many growers are 
holding. The crop in general is light 
and canning factories bought the 
bulk.—[C. M. C 


Newark, Wayne 
County, N Y 

Apple crop here very light. nearty 
all sold to local dealers, S87.50@9 p 
bbl, no apples sent to cold storage. 
{J. L. Baun, Ross County, © 

Ben Davis sold at Rogers, Benton 
Co, Ark, at close to Oct at S.0@6 p 
bbl. Present market situation is good 
and prices strong with buyers bidding 
freely. 

In apple shipments from initial 
Points to Pacific northwest is far and 
away the leader at present with ap- 
parent desire to push out the fruit as 
rapidly as possible; Wash shipments 
250 cars and upward daily, Ore 75 
and upward, also liberal quantities 
from the bx apple territory N Y or- 
chardists are moving fruit rapidly 
toward the market, and particularly 
toward cold storage points of accumu- 
lation, and this true in a degree of 
Me, Vo, Mich, etc. The manket has 


lacked particular snap, due partly to 
more or less dull, moist weather which 
covered much of the first week of 
Nov. At the same time holders of 
high grade standard winter varieties 
have continued firm in their views, 
and this meant an undertone of con- 
tinued confidence in values, 

No apples held here; most of them 
sold at $343.0 p 100 Ibs.—[F. S. K., 
Clyde, Wayne County, N Y. 

Principal varieties here Spy and 
Greening, quality fair to good, prices 
$4@5, apples all sold and shipped.— 

’ E. F., Middlebury, Vt. 

See interesting in New 
letters from H. Upper 
Hiook. 

Buyers bidding freely opening week 
in Nov, apples mostly sold around 
$4.50 p bbl for Baldwin, Spy, ete.—[F. 
G. D., Norway. Me, 

Apple crop at Grand Isle, Vt, an or- 
chard section of considerable impor- 
tance is quite light this year, although 
some growers are enjoying good yields, 
prices $547 for No 1 and No 2 packed 
together. Growers are generally sell- 
ing.—L[M. O. K., Grand Isle, Vt, 

Most of the apples sold, crop light, 
quality poor, sales mainly around $7 p 
bbl for A and 5.1) for unclassified ap- 
ples.—[D. T, Hilton, N Y. 

At New York, a healthy market 
noted in sound to choice autumn and 
winter varieties, common lots selling 
at a wide range. Baldwin 86@7 p bbl, 
Spy 5.50@9, Greening 7@Y, McIntosh 
8@18. 


York 
Red 


note 
Losee of 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which frst 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car of dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges When sold in a 
very sinall way to retailers an advance is usually se 
cured Retail prices to actual consumers across the 
counter may be 20 to 50% higher 


Beans 


raising in 
almost 


township 
The 
this 
fair, 
rais- 


our 
nothing. 
same crop raised 
year is good, rate of yield 
farmers discouraged over bean 
ing.—LH. F. M., Brighton, Mich. 
Bean acreage about three quarters 
of last year, vield 13 bus p acre, qual- 
itv fine, present market S575 Pp 100 
lbs and farmers disgusted with the 
situation. Put a duty on foreign 
beans and save the industry.—[U. G. 
Stiff, Shiawassee County, Mich. 
Average yield 14 bus p acre, quality 
No 1, acreage about half normal.— 
LC. O. Beecher, Genesee County, Mich. 
At New York, prices are without 
important change basis of S7@8 p 
(4) Ibs for pea and medium, and 10@ 
11.50 for marrow, See exhaustive re- 
port of the bean situation on another 


page, 


Bean 
dwindled to 
quality of the 


Dried Fruits 
At New York, evap apples 19@2Ilce 
p lb, market quiet. 


Dressed Meats 

At New York, a fair demand for 
choice veal calves when not too heavy 
in weight, rough lots dull. Fair to 
choice consignments sold at 25@ 30e p 
lb, dressed pigs 20@ 23c, dressed roast- 
ing pigs 25 @ Sue. 

Eggs 

Cold storage stocks of eggs at 
ton, close to 300,000 cases, are slightly 
smaller than a year ago, while Chica- 
g0, with more than 1,000,000 ‘cases 
about 200,000 larger than last year. 
With guaranteed strictly fresh eggs so 
high to consumers $1@1.10 p doz in 
eastern cities, and with so much com- 
plaint over the quality of so-called 
fresh gathered the trade is turning 
more to refrigerator stock. 

At New York, recent firmness in 
fresh stock continued and a good de- 
mand noted for cold storage eggs. 
Fresh gathered extras T0@71ce p doz, 
firsts GO@Ube, cold storage eggs 524 
guaranteed fresh eggs 93 
white and 74@7ic for 


> 
»OS- 


eT nearby 
ite for 
brown 
Fruits 

generally active 
bbl, Con- 
20-lb bskt. 


I'vesh 
At New York, 
movement, pears S80@138 p 
cord grapes 1.40@1.50 p 
cranberries 64 p bbl. 
Hay 
At New York, offerings ample, No 1 
timothy $34@36 p ton, No 2 do 31@ 
34, fey light clover mixed 32@34, No 
1 clover mixed 29@ 32 
Hops 
At New York, full prices prevailed, 
market quiet, prime to choice 8SO@S85c 
p lb, medium 75 @S80c, old hops nomi- 
nal, 
Nuts 
At New York, less interest noted in 
chestnuts, sound lots $10@13 p bu, 
hickory nuts 4@5. 
Onions 
Weather coniitions through the 
opening days or Nov were not favor- 
able to keeping quality in onions and 
the shipping thovement from interior 
points was only moécerate. with fair 
quantities coming out of Mass, N Y, 
O and Ind, and quite a liberal move- 
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ment noted from Cal, the latter reach- 
ing all the way to Atlantic coast 
points. Carlot shipments of onions 
from the Ct valley up to the first 
week in Nov are some 300 cars short 
of the same period a year ago, many 
of the growers and dealers preferring 
to hold in store at local points. Prices 
on eastern grown onions cover a wide 
range, some poor jots and those which 
have sprouted or otherwise soft going 
as low as $3 p 100 Ibs, while sound, 
well-keeping stock commanded up to 
3.79 @ 4, 

At New York, a change to cold 
weather favored the situation, Orange 
Co red and yellow $2.25@3.25 p 100 
Ibs, Ct valley and far western 2.50@4, 
state and western red and yellow 2,50 
@4. 

Poultry 

At New York, a good demand for 
choice heavy live fowls and at full 
prices, while spring chickens were in 
ample supply. Fowls 26@32c p lb 1 w, 
spring chickens 27@30c, ducks 30@ 
Sle, fresh killed turkeys 35@40c p Ib 
d w, western spring turkeys 40@45c, 
milk-fed chickens 35@45c, fresh killed 
iced chickens 404 45c, light weights 
sharp discount, 

Vegetables 

At New York, arrivals plentiful, not 
only from nearby points, but from ter- 
ritory as distant as Cal, S C and Fla. 
Brussels sprouts 15@2Uc p qt, green 
beans $3@5 p bskt, beets T5c@$l, 
carrots GU@S5c, rough celery $2@4.50 
p cra, cabbage $1.25@1.75, cauliflower 
$2.50@4.50, lettuce Tie @$1.25, Hub- 
bard squash $1.25@1.50 p bbl, white 
turnips $1.50@2. 


THE POTATO SITUATION 


Western primary markets are firm, 
with a fair demand for potatoes at 
loading stations in Wis, Minn, etc. At 
potato warehouses, local shipping 
points, growers are being paid $1.80@ 
2.10 p 100 lbs, mostly around 2, or at 
the rate of about 1.20 p bu. ‘All leading 
potato states are now shipping freely, 
these including Wis, N Y. Mich, Minn, 
Me and Col, “airly liberal quantities 
of potatoes are being imported from 
Canada, mostly from N B, the latter 
selling on the Boston market around 
2.504 2440 p 100 Ibs for No 1 quality. 
Recent sales of Aroostook potatoes at 
Presque Isle, Me, in bulk p bbl meas- 
ure were Green Mountain 3.25@35.) 
(p bbl), Irish Cobbler 3.10@3.30. 

At New York, offerings were 
eral, carlots coming forward 
many northern and western points; 
Me $2.25@2.65 p 100 Ibs, state 2.25@ 
250, L. 1 4.5005 p 165-lb bag, No 1 
Jersey round 3.25@4, sweet potatoes 
1@1.75 p bskt 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICB CREAMERY BUTTER, PEB POUND 
New York Chicago Boston 

wi... Tou i> O7 

WIS.... OB 60 6214 

17...) 4 1314 AG 

191G.... osh, Stly oN 1g 

WiS5.... Be 30 32 

Butter 

Stocks of butter in 
New York city around 
or just about double those of a 
ago. The same is substantially 
of Chicago. 

Three shipments ef condensed milk 
addressed to the babtes of eight coun- 
tries in central Europe will leave New 
York this month, The shipment 
amounts to 1500 tons, and is being sent 
by the U S Grain corporation for the 
American relief administration Eu- 
ropean children’s relief, recently or- 
ganized by Herbert Hoover, to con- 
tinue the feeding of the children of 
Europe, began early in the yvear by 
the American government, until they 
have been restored to normal health. 

At New York, trade about as re- 
cently, some inquiry for held butter, 
while the markets for choice cold 
storage stocks is firm. Creamery scor- 
ing higher than extra TO@70Mc p lb, 
firsts 65@67c, held stock 65@67c, 
state dairy 65@ 6c. 

Cheese 

Stocks of cheese in storage Nov 1 at 
the four cities of New -York, Chicago, 
Boston and Philadelphia totaled 24,- 
866,000 Ibs against only 11,250,000 Ibs 
one year ago, In other words, twice as 
much cheese is in storage as last Nov. 
Chicago alone is credited with 20,000,- 
000 Ibs cheese at the opening of this 
month, and New York almost three- 
fold the quantity of a year ago. Ex- 
port business in cheese has continued 
rather light, yet market, as a whole, 
generally well supported, 

At New York, firmness prevailed all 
along the line, current make of flats 
31% @33c p lb, twins 81@324c, skims 


17 @ 2c. 
The Milk Market 

At New York, supply has fallen off 
fully 10%, and with a good demand 
surplus corapletely wiped out. Milk 
drivers demanded and@ received more 
meney, which resulted in an advance 
in price of all grades to consumers. 
Grade A bottled is now 20c p qt in all 
parts of the city, grade B 17%@18c, 
loose m¥k 14@P5c, The Nov rate to 


lib- 
from 


cold storage in 
27,000000°) Ibs 
year 
true 


shipper in 200-210-mile zone for 3 
milk is $3.55 p 100 Ibs, add 4e p 1 
for each one-tenth of 1% extra buttor 
fat. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGs 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAB AGO 





Per 100 Ibs —Cattle—, ——Hogs—, -—~Bheep—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Chicago ......$19.50 $19.35 $15.00 $18.30 $8.50 $10.59 
New York 7.25 15.35 18.50 9.00 11.95 
Buffalo of 9.50 

Pittsburg «+ 15.25 16.25 15.25 18.50 10.00 11,59 
Kansas City .. 18.25 19.25 15.00. 18.10 8.00 10.59 


ee 





At New York, cattle opened slow 
and 2oc lower, later trading almost at 
a standstill for a time, market closed 
more active and firm for steers, bulls 
and cows dull and unevenly lower. 
Common to fairly prime steers sold at 
$8.50@16 p 100 Ibs, oxen and stags 7 
@13, bulls 6@9Y, heifers 7@11, cows 
3.25@9.3824%. Calves opened 1 higher, 
ruled quiet, at the close slow to lower 
except for choice veals. Common to 
prime veals sold at 15@22, culls iv@ 
14.50, fed calves 10@12, grassers ta@ 
Y, yearlings 5@T. 

Sheep opened steady, prime lambs 
unchanged, others slow to _ lower, 
Later «heep unchanged, lambs 2c 
lower, Dut market closed again 2c 
off, sheep steady. Common to prime 
sheep (ewes) sold at $4.50@S.50, 
yearlings 9@10, common to prim: 
lambs 12@14.50, top for W Va 14.50, 
N Y¥ and Pa 14.50. 

Hogs steady, later medium and 
heavy hogs advanced $1. pigs ite 
higher, roughs steady to strong, mar- 
ket closed weak. Heavy to medium 
N Y and Pa hogs 14.50@15, pigs and 
light weights 144 14.25, roughs 12. 

The Horse Market 

Big rugged horses scarce and firm 
to higher, chunks also in fair demund, 
prices fully steady. Good to choice 
heavy drafters $325 @400 p head, com- 
mon to medium 20@300, chunks, 
1100 to 1400 Ibs, 200@ 275, inferior to 
g00d second-hand general = purpose 
horses 50@ 116i). 


Maaeeenatciiniey 


Cigar Leaf ‘Tobacco 


Firm Position of Tobacco 


In tobacco circles it is = gener- 
ally agreed that stocks held by cigar 
makers are anything but large; 
meanwhile consumption of cigars is 
at a High level—present and prospec- 
tive. All of this means the undertone 
of market for cigar leaf has probabl 
not been in a stronger position for 
many months, 

Activity prevails in cigar leaf sec- 
tions of Pa and N Y and manufactur- 
ers are in the market for practically 
all the crops, although objecting to 
top figures asked by the farmers, Leaf 
buyers are looking over the crops wi:a 
the view of closing with the growers. 

Advices from Wis show fair activity 
among buyers who seem to want large 
quantities of binders, prices paid at 
the close of Oct being 25@35c, the 
outside representing the tobacco of 
particularly fine binder quality. To- 
bacco farmers and the buyers seem to 
have got together in good shape im 
the west over the matter of prices 
and a large business is reported. 


Figures are just out for Oct of the 
stocks of leaf tobacco held by manu- 
facturers and dealers, In cigar 
types stocks were 503,000,000 Ibs, al- 
most identically the same as April 1; 
imported types 6).000.1KK) Ibs con- 
pared with nearly 68,000,000 Ibs last 
Apr. ~ 

The tobacco industry in the Philip- 
Pines continues to expand, exports in 
the fiscal year .1981-19 showing gains 
over the previous year. Trade in fin- 
ished cigars and tobacco continued 
active through the year and at higher 
prices than ever before. 

Only the hail cut tobacco is sold 
and this at 10@12c in the bdle. 
There are offers of 20c for wrapper 
leaf and 7c for fillers, but farmers do 
not care to sell now.—T[A. Lane, 
Lancaster County, Pa. 

Present price of seed leaf is 8@ 1c 
through, not assorted. These prices 
are for low grade tobacco damaged 
by rust, hail cut, etc. There is noth- 
ing doing in first class goods, growers 
as a rule not ready to sell.—(J. L. 
Horning, Lancaster County, Pa. 

Much of the crop has already been 
contracted for, writes F. M. G. of 
Baldwinsville, N Y, under date of Oct 
31, adding the market is quiet. 

Farmers are selling tobacco at 22@ 
26c p lb. Three quarters of the crop 
sold.—[H. A. E., Corning, N Y. 

Quality good to very good, growers 
asking 20ce and 5c, but no bid prices 
here up to Nov G.. Estimated yield P 
acre 1600 lbs, or about the same as 
last year. Some sales have been made 
of hail-cut tobacco at 10@11c through 
the bdle unassorted.—[J. W. D., Lititz, 
Lancaster County, Pa. 
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Corn Crop Moderate, Quality Fine 


Crop matured early and conditioned well—wheat acre- 


age heavily reduced, crop starting well—B. IV. 


Snow 


Statistician Orange Judd Crop reporting bureau. 


CTOBER was fairly favorable 
for the conditioning of the corn 


O 


crop. This month we have data 
estimating average yield per acr2 
phased upon, such husking returns as 
now uvailable, These reports furnisa 
a striking evidence of the care and 
skill which our county agents exer- 
cise in Making their crop reports 
through the season. October 1 indi- 


cated yield based solely upon the cor- 
dition return and the experience of 
previous years, was 28.4 bushels per 
acre. 

The average rate of yield that is re- 
ported now, after considerable husk- 
ing has been done and after actual 
handling of some part of the corn 
has furnished the basis for cal- 
culation, is reported by our agents at 
“3. This is a striking evidence of 
the reliability of American Agricul- 
turist's crop reports during the sea- 
son of growth, 

The total corn crop this year is esti- 
mated at 2,855,178,000 bushels. This 
jis upon the basis of an acreage of 
101 millions, which our Orange Judd 


crop 


corre-vendents estimated was planted 
this year. The department of agri- 
Cu e has estimated the acreage 
»Wwu000 greater than the estimate of 
our correspondents, If the depart- 


ment oficials should make no revision 
of this acreage it would indicate a 
119 corn crop upon the basis of the 
ollici | figures, of a trifle less than 
three billions. 

ixceptionally High Quality of Corn 

| question if there ever was pro- 
duced a crop in which quality was as 
high and as uniform as this year. 

The moisture content is everyavhere 
than normal, so the crop may be 
dled earlier than usual and stored 
with the certainty of keeping properly 
if only ordinary precautions are takea, 

Progress with corn husking is slow 
because of excessive Wages demanded 
by temporary labor, and because of the 
general pressure of ordinary farm re- 
labor of 











quirements upon the ordinary 
the farm. This delay will probably 
prove «a good thing in the end because 


it will prevent early pressure upon the 


market from farm sales, due to the 
good quality and early conditioning of 
the crop. There is no more corn this 
year than will be required for domes- 
tic purposes. We never have any ex- 
port trade of consequence in corn, 
since Argentina became a great export 
competitor, 

The amount of old corn on hand 
when the new crop came in is smalle1 


than } 
tna l 


is been reported in many years 


The tal held in all states Novembe: 
lis reported at only 63,837,000 bush- 
els, or 2.5% of 11S production. A con- 
siderable portion of the old corn re- 
ported as still on farms would have 
been sold at the high prices which 
oo iled prior to the government’: 
drive against the price of food prod- 
ucts th id cars for such shipment been 
avallable 

Th rapid growth of silos during 

e last few years can only be appre- 
ciated when the proportion of the 
corn crop disposed of in this manner 
is known. In some of the dairy dis- 


tricts considerably more than half the 
t and siloe. 





L icorn acreage Was cut 
The ( saliey of the crop, however, was 
so exceptionally good this year, that 


fess Wus put in silos than is usually 
the cise. This simply means that oth- 
er material has been used for silage, 
although there are occasional reports 


of empty silos where owners figured 
that corn in the shape of grain was 
worth m than the value it would 
Possess in the silo. 


ore 


Decrease in Winter Wheat Acreage 
Early conditions surrounding the 
Preparations of the winter wheat seed 
bed this year were extremely unfavor- 
able. The long, severe, summer drouth 
Which continued until well into Octo- 
ber left the ground so hard that plow- 
ing was very difficult and the reduction 
of the soil to a satisfac tory condition 
of tilth was almost impossible, 
As a result of this condition, coupled 
ith the fact that many producers are 
a. ‘lined to raise as much wheat as 
they have been doing in the last three 
years has resulted in a heavy decrease 
in the winter wheat acreage, Seeding 
Was very late, and it still continues in 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas. On 
the Pacific coast the crop is never 
Seeded in its entirety until well along 
M the winter; so it is not safe to 
designate definite figures as a probable 
acreage, but returns this month are 
sufficient to indicate maximum will of 
necessity be smaller than has_ been 
Seeded at any time since 1913. 
Plenty’ of moisture was received 
during the last half of October, and 
®S weather conditions continued very 
favorable for growth, the crop, so far 
as it was seeded, is securing an excep- 





tionally good start. If normal weather 
conditions be experienced during 
November, and the winter prove 
even reasonably favorable, we are jus- 
tified in expecting the wheat crop to 
go into the period of spring growth in 
u Satisfactory condition, 





rik CORN crop or 1919 BY STATES 
{Round thousands of bushels and acres] 
Per Old corn 
acre on hand 
Acres bus Bus bus 
N Y 590 
Pa 624 
Tex 690 
Ark 351 
Tenn 2,520 
W Va 744 
Ky 2,808 
Oo 2,664 
Mich 483 
Ind 5,086 
Ill 7,029 
Wis 2,086 
Minn 3,300 
Ia 11,269 
Mo 2,677 
Kan 
Neb ,923 
ND 92 
S$ D 4,327 
Cal 30 
Ore 
Wash 16 
Okla 
Mont 
Other 9,528 
Total 100,930 63,837 
1918 114,184 106,000 
1917 34,000 
1916 45,000 
1915 89,000 
1914 62,000 





National Grange at Grand Rapids 
{From Page 3.] 


that too many people are in America, 


who are not a part of America, and 
who never intend to be iff they can 
help it. Our world-wide welcome of 
the past, due to our failure to foresee 
and forestall its dangers, has filled 
our land with a class of people who 
have no conception of what liberty 
means, no respect for law, and no re- 


gurd for either individual or collective 
rights, Only a strict code of immi- 
gration laws and a new policy in han- 
dling the alien question can save the 

















J. A, McSparran 


Master Pennsylvania state grange. 

States from destruction; and 
each day’s deluy in acting, menaceés 
every institution we hold dear. There 
are thousands of aliens in this country 
whose acts merit immediate deporta- 
tion, and who would be deported if a 
government and a people were awake 
to their peril. For the future we must 


United 


demand the most rigid immigration 
tests at Our gates, then another strict 
test for every day thereafter, of ac- 


tual Americanism—hearty encourage- 
ment for every alien who sincerely 
desires to become one of us; but sum- 
mary deportation for every other who 
attempts to undermine American 


ideals and destroy American institu- 
tions. This is a vital matter to the 
farmer because his home is on the 
land, where all wealth has its origin, 


and from which all sustenance is 
drawn; and he it is who always con- 
stitutes the fundamental supporter of 
orderly government and of an endur- 
ing nation, 


Remedy for Our Present Troubles 

“We cannot declare too strongly in 
the midst of all the chaos and uncer- 
tainty of the hour that the sole and 
adequate remedy for the consequences 
of war prostration is for everybody to 
go to work and to keep at work. No 
investigation of our present ills and no 
suggested remedy for their cure, will 
ever get us anywhere—no matter 
though it cost into the millions— 
which is not honest enough to recog- 
nize that- when production decreases, 
. [To Page 26.] 
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LIVE STOCK 








FOR SALE—Choice Duroc Jersey spring service 
boars, sired by Taxpayer's Pal 6,-and out of dams 
of Taxpayer and Pal's Col breeding. Big, growthy 
fellows, with heavy bone, good feet and high arched 
backs. Priced for quick sale. Write for prices and 


descriptions. GEO T. GILLAM, Canandaigua, N Y. 





BIG TYE Poland-China 
service $40 each. Double immune from cholera and 
registered; heavy bone, smooth, from large litters. 
best of breeding and choice individuals PAUL 
SMITH, Upper Sandusky, O. 


PIGS FOR SALE 


spring boars, ready for 





Fifty medium Yorkshire and 
Chester White cross, seven to nine weeks old; at $5 
each. Crate and ship any part of the above lot 
€ O D on approval JOHN J. 8C oS as L, Russell 














Street, Woburn, Mass. Telephone 2: 

DUROC PIGS—Topnocher, Wonder and Taxpaver 
blood, registere+ $15 apiece, $25 per pair Regis- 
tered Holstein cattlh. WICKWIRE & SON, Hub- 
bardsville, N Y. 

THREE THOROUGHBRED Chester White brood 
sows and young pigs for sale: eligible for registra- 
tion. L, J. PHILLIPS, R F D 7, Norwich, Ct. 

0 IC PIGS, eight registered free, $12 


weeks old, 
V. 
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HIDES AND FURS 


MR FARMER BOY—We used to run a trap line 
once, and know you want to get all your furs are 
worth. We try to please our shippers. Ship or write 
for tags and prices, $500 lots and up wanted, 
WILBUR & AVERY, Venice Center, N Y. 


WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country con- 
signments of beef, horse hides and —_ lines, also 
furs. Prompt and fair returns. te for tags. 








PENNSYLVANIA HIDE & LEATHER COMPANY, 
Scranton, Pa. 
TRAPPERS’ GUIDE, best published, sent for 5 


names of trappers. STERN BROS FUR CO, New 
J. 


Brunswick, N 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES, poultry supplies. STANDARD EGG 
CASE COMPANY, New York City. 


BEES AND HONEY 
HONEY WANTED for reselling; quantities; state 
price. BOX 470, Woodmere, L 


T 
PATENTS 

PROTECT YOUR RIGHTS. Write for ‘Record of 
Invention.’’ which contains forms to establish evidence 
of conception of your invention. Prompt, personal 
service. l’reliminary advice without charge. J. 
REANEY KELLY, 732 H Woodward Building, Wash- 
ington, c, 














STANCHIONS 
S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer's stable. They are right. Send for booklet, 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct 


CRUMB’ 


























ce ‘ ar ml > r 
oa. 5 Silver strain. E. BILYEU, Powhatan DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 
AIREDALE PUPPIES—From very intelligent. pure- 
DUROC PIGS, Cherry Chief and Jack’s Friend bred stock; beauties. Males $10, females $6. Shipped 
line breeding. Write LYMAN WEAVER, Rushford, on approval. Order now. WM W. KETCH, “ohoc- 
= ae ton, N Y. 
BERKSHIRE BOARS. good ones, cheap, Angus NEW ZEALAND RED RABBITS, from registered 
cattle, all ages. WALTER CLARK, Freeport, 0 stock, all ages, world’s fair winners, $2 to $6 each. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. JACOB EBERLE, Mercer, 
REGISTERED Poland China pigs, all ages. Pa. " 
EVERETT WOLCOTT, Oakfleld, NY —_— 
GUINEA PIGS FOR SALE—For breeding or lab- 
DUROC PIGS, very nice, $8 each. HUGH oratory purposes. STANLEY SAUNDERS, Almond, 
BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. NW Y¥. 
DUROC PIGS, very nice, $8 each. HUGH NEW ZELAND REDS, Black Siberians: reasonable, 
BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. GRANDVIEW RABBITRY, Swansea, Mass. 
DUROC AND POLAND PIGS, $30 pair @. MISCELLANEOUS 
WICKS, DeGiraff, Oo . $120 FOR BEST NUTS—Beec ; 
a 12 us 2 S eechnuts, black walnuts, 
CHESTER WHITES FOR SALE. ALLAN MOR- butternuts, English walnuts, hazel nuts, hickory 
TON. Ashville. N nuts, Japan walnuts, pecans. Full information from 
WILLARD G BIXBY Secretary Northern Nut 





FOR SALE—Good type Guernsey bull, born Dee 





4, 1918; sire innyside Laddie 30462, dam Violet of 
Pine Ridge 6; A R 4944. Price $150. Half 
sister, 20 months ol 1. sold for $1000 at New York 


state Guernsey breeders’ gale. EDGAR PAYNE, Penn 
Y. 





Yan, N 

TWO REGISTERED Guernsey bull calves, hand- 
somely marked. buff noses. Governor Chene strain. 
Prices reasonable. H. A. WARREN, Lowman, N Y. 





REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLS, six and thir- 








teen months old. Prize winners at Genesee county 
fair. SETH J. COOK, Byron, N Y. 

AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES, bred for preduction 
and beauty Shropshire rams, ARTHUR RYDER, 
Barnesville, N Y. 

FOR SALE—Butter bred registered Holstein bull, 





or exchange for grades, JENISON, Lock Berlin, 
N Y. 

LINCOLN and Southdown rams, Poland China, 
Berkshire and Chester swine; also cattle, 


Hereford 
N Y. 





both sexes. F. 8, LEWIS, Ashville, 
FOR SALE—Registered Cotswold ewes and ram 
lambs IRVIN W. CONKLIN, Downsville, N’Y 





FOR SALE—Two highly bred about ten 


Wales, 


hundred ach; fine action, heads uy would make 
good saddlers for ladies, or drivers Price right if 
tuken at onee One pure bred Southdown ram, three 
vears old, $25: one yearling Shrops e ram, $15. 
E. I HALL, Dunkirl Y 





N 
DAIRY SUPPLIES 
THE DR CLARK STRAINER will remove all sedi- 
ent: no hees lot Wwite gauze used 
sands of dairymen; all 











i indorsed by the Con- 
numissioners cK FF. 
KLINGER ER Groton, agent 
EGGS AND POULTRY 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Si Comb White 
Si I and utility e 





nd Rumpless: exhibitio 





ility low pric ’ 
DILLENBACK, 








"ul s high qu 
MRS EMERY J 











Fort "pli iin, N Y¥ 

WHITE wy ANDOT TRS (Regal-Dorcas), winners 
and la J us know our Wants Also 8 
Bw Lechorn and Anecon rels Pen of Whi 
Leghorns OWNLAND FE \RMS Earle 8S. Wilson 
Hammond, N Y. 

FOR SALE —Choice Buff Orpit gton cockerels, $4 
and $5 Five Ringle Barred Rock cockerels, $18 
for the bunc h SPRINGBROOK FARM, East Free 
town Y 

BEST ra large strain White Leghorn 





BGG and ext 
$1.50: $2 or exchanged for satisfactory 











cockerels $ 
pullets Quality counts. CHAS DAVIS, Andover, 
Be 

R « RE DS. cockerels, bred from Vibert tra 
nested 229 egg cockerels, $3 to $5 each. MRS JOHN 
KING, iasieeneetiie Jefferson Co, Ta. 

BRONZE TOMS—Limited number of splendid speci- 
mens readv for delivery soon Price $12. MRS 
A. R. HARRIS, Glens Falls, NY. 

MAMMOTH Imperial Pekin ducks, $5 a pair, 
Pearl guinea fowls, $5 a pair. JOHN KELLEY, 
Helena, N Y. 





WHITE WYANDOTTE cockerels. Bronze turkeys, 
Pearl guineas. LAURA DECKER. Stanfordville, NY. 

TURKEYS—6 breeds, $4 to $10 each before De- 
cember 1 Write WALTER CLARK, Freeport. 0, 

FOR SALE--R I Red cockerels, laying strain, 
£3 each. FRED N. COE. Pavilion,  Y. 

LARGE COLORED MUSCOVYS. 
JESSIE ae Petersburg. N Y. 

PR VINNING African and 
Zz. H. WORLEY Mercer Va 


NURSERY STOCK 


LARGH ASPARAGUS ROOTS for quick results. 6 
year roots $4 hundred, $23 thousand: 4 year roots 
$2.50 hundred. $12 thousand Also large rhubarb 
and Witloof chicory roots for forcing. HARRY L. 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


BERRY PLANTS AND FRUIT TREES for fall 
planting. Strawherry, raspberry. blackberry, dewherry, 
gooseberry, currant. grape plants, fruit trees, shrubs, 
Catalog fre. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Gound, 
N Y. 











reasonable. 








Toulouse 





geese 











LARGE RHUBARB ROOTS WANTED. State size, 
number and price. HARRY SQUIRES, Good Ground, 
a tae 








Growers’ Association, Baldwin, Nassau County, NY. 
LEARN THE AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS—We are 
giving better instruction and more for the money 


reasons why. 
Utica, N Y. 


than any other school Write for 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MOTORING, 





WANTED 
size, color, 


PRINTING 
FREE SAMPLES 


Indian 


arrow heads and relics. State 
price. WI ; 


LLIAM COX, Scottsville, NY. 


AND STATIONERY 


printed envelopes, letterheads, 








ete any business, postpaid. You need them. 
PRINTER HOWIE, Beebeplain, Vt. 

PRINTED ENVELOPES, noteheads, statemenis, 
250 either, $1 HONESTY FARM PRESS, Putney, 
Vt. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 








AGENTS WANTED 

$40 PER MONTH and expenses paid good men for 
taking orders Steady work PROTECTIVE NUR- 
SERIES, Geneva, N Y 

MALE HELP WANTED 

WANTED—Reliabie men who have their own horse 
and rig to look after the interests of American Agri- 
culturist in their wn and nearby territory Salary 
and expenses paid Do not write unless you can 
give the whole of vour time to the work When 


writing, give the gy age f two or three business 
or professional men Address Agency 


fe re rence é 
OR. ANG B 70 DD COMPANY 








Department New \‘orR 
City, Y 
WANTED—A man to sell subscriptions in central 
and western New York counties for an old tab- 
lished weekly farm paper. One owning a horse pre- 
ferred. Must have best of Teferences Write at 
once full particulars, in a e Weekly salary 
and expenses paid, FAR) Pp AP E R, Lock Box 191, 
Syracuse 
WOULD LIKE to corespond with wide wake, 
ipable and trustwe rth ae manager, who has 
had considerable experience ith fr ui t growing and 
dairying. as well as gene: al farmin s practiced in 
JOHN SMITH, “Bo x 232, Athens, 


eastern York state. 
N Y. 





8S GOVERNMENT census and 
open Men, women, 1 
education sufficient. 
FRANKLIN 
| A 


THOUSANDS U 
railway mail positions how 
up $1100-$1700 year Common 
Write immediately for list positions 
INSTITUTE, Dept M 40, Rochester, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


“IDAHO”’—The new free illustrated book, “‘Tdaho,’’ 
just issued by United States railroad administration, 
gives fdets about the good opportunities offered there 











for more farmers, and should be read by every 
farmer considering a new location. Fertile soil and 
many irrigation districts give wide choice of lands 
Idaho averages 26 bushels of wheat and 31 bushels 
of corn to the acre. Idaho apples and potatoes are 
famous, and with general farming and live stock rais 
ing make money for Idaho farmers. Ask for 


“Idaho” book, and address J. L. EDWARDS, Mer 
Agl Sec, Room 623 United States Railroad Adminis 
tration, Washington. D C 


100 ACRES $3500, with pair horses, 8 cows and 
bull. heifer, pigs. tools and implements, hay. fodder 
included for quick sale, easy terms. Convenient R 
town, high school, 6 churches, creamery, markets, 50 
acres fertile flelds adapted all general crops, 16 cow 
pasture, wood, fruit. Good buildings, 9 room house, 
large barn, granary, corn, poultry, hog houses. 
Traveling instructions to see this unusual bargain in 
equipped farm page 22 Strout’s Fall Catalog, 100 
pages Farm Bargains 98 States: copy free. STROUT 
FARM AGENCY, 150 R Nassau St, New York. 


Al 350 ACRE DAIRY FARM $12,000, in 
New York: 3 houses. 4 barns, 1 modern house, 
cow barn for 60 head, running water, good 
convenient to railroad, '% down. Stock and 
can be bought Yood sheep farm, LOUCKS, 
versity Bldg, Syracuse, N Y. 











central 
new 
road, 
tools 
Uni- 





WANTED—To lease on share basis fruit and garden 


farm. Prefer soil suitable for general gardening and 
berries. Thoroughly experienced orchardist and gar- 
dener. Honesty, integrity and efficiency guaranteed. 


Address BOX NO 56, Dunkard, Greene Co, Pa. 





NEW YORK STATB FARMS. Write for complete 
ist of farms for sale. We have a size, location and 
and tools included on 











rice to please you. Stock 
VOR Gale 10) tne Se ee nnd, oes many of them. MANDEVILLE BRAL ESTATE 
alfalfa. CHARYBS M. GIBBS. Syracuse. N Y. AGENCY, Inc, Olean, : 

MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS PRICE RIGHT 119 acres productive, | running 
FOR SALE—Appleton 4 roll corn husker, good as wae ae, ed ag a BENJAMIN 
new, has both cutter head and shredder head. drive ‘OWRD; Stoc va Soe cides ate 

pulley 8 in face 12 diam, has ear corn cartier, MYERINK, Owner. Clymer, N Y. 

swivel blower, shelled corn fanning mill, leather 

belts, on truck, weight 3200 Ibs: husked about 80 250 ACRE DATRY FARM for sale, main a 4 
acres; needs 6-8 horsepower. ‘Price $300 © b road, near church and_ school, $35 acre wie 
Dover. Owner retiring. PHILIP BAER, Dover, 0. for particulars. T. E. DYE & SON, Cortland, 
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A Voice In The Wilderness 





The Story of What Happened 
to a “Tenderfoot” in the West 





3y*GRACE LIV 


H 


West Not in Favor—VI 


EST gave a startled look at the 
W clear profiile of the young 


woman beside him, thought he 
perceived that she was testing him on 
his clerical side, flattened his chin in 
his most Iearned, self-conscious man- 
ner, cleared his throat, and put on 
wisdom, 

“Well, now, Miss 
condescendingly, “I really don't 
that I have thought much about 
matter, Ah-—you know | have been 
resting absolutely, and I really 
haven't had opportunity to study the 
situation out here in detail; but, on 
the whole, [ should say that evers 
thing was decidedly primitive; yes— 
ah—l might say—ah well, crude. 
Yes, crude in the extreme! Why, 
take it in this mission district, The 
missionary who is in charge seems to 
be teaching the most absurd of the old 
dogma ; such as our forefathers used 

l ha I him, of 


began, 
know 
the 


Earle,” he 


to le cn 
with hi 
had to 
yperation 
I y don't 
to do so; it t ige rom all lI 
he Is L mic , ‘ 
ion of the kind 
For example, he 
oded doctrine: 
nement the ir 
the deity 


he 


real religio 
of course, hold 

ney you will 

on enough, 
to co 


her own aff 
Mr We 
ther underst 
tell me that you 
minister?” 

“Tl certainly did,” ] we 1 
placently, as though he were honor 
ing the whole great body of Presby- 
terians by making statement 
“Well, then, what in the world did 
you mean? All Presbyterians, of 
course, belteve in the infallibitity of 
the Scriptures and the deity of Jesus 
—and the atonement!" 

“Not necessaril 
young man, loftify. “You wit! find, 
my dear young lady, that there ts 2 
wide, growing feeling in our church 
in favor of a broader view. The 
younger men, and the great student 
bedy of our chureh, have thrown to 
the winds all their former beliefs and 
are ready to accept mew light with 
open minds The findings of selence 
herve opened up a vast store of know}l- 
edge, and all thinking men must ac- 
knowledge that the eld dogmas are 
rapidly vanishing away. 

Your father doubtless still holds to 
the eld faith perhaps, and we must be 
lenient with the older men who have 
done the best they could with the fight 
they had; but all younger, broad- 
minded men are coming to the new 
way of looking at things. We have 
had enough of the days of preaching 
hell-fire and damnation. We need a 
religion of love to man, and good 
works. You should read some of the 
books that have been written on this 
subject, if you eare to understand, I 
really think it would be worth your 
while. You look to me like a young 
woman with a mind, I have a few of 
the latest with me. I shall be gtad to 
read and discuss them with you, ff 
you are interested.” 

“Thank you, Mr West,”’ said Mar- 
maret, coolly, though her eyes burned 
with battle. “T think I have probably 
read most of those books and dis- 
cussed them with my father. He may 
be old, but he is not without ‘light,’ 
as you call if, and he always believed 
in knowing all that the other side was 
saving He brought me up to look 
into these things for myself. And, 
anyhow, I should not care to read and 
discuss any of these subjects with 


d., comi- 


the 


answered the 
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man who denies the deity of my Sa- 
viour and does not believe in the in- 
fallibility of the Bible. It seems to 
me you have nothing left—” 

“Ah! Well—now—my dear young 
lady—you mustn’t misjudge me! I 
should be sorry indeed to shake your 
faith, for an innocent faith is, of 
course, a most beautiful thing, even 
though it may be unfounded.” 

“Indeed, Mr West, that would not 
be possible. You could not shake my 
faith in my Christ because I know Him. 
if I had not ever felt His presence, 
nor been guided by His leading, such 
words might possibly trouble me, but 
having seen ‘Him that is invisible,’ I 
know.” Margaret’s voice Was steady 
and gentle. It was impossible for even 
that man not to be impressed by her 
words. 

“Well, let us not quarrel about it,” he 
said, indulgently, as to a little child. 
“I'm sure you have a very charming 
way of stating it, and I’m not sure 
thut it is not a relief to find a womar 

f the old-fashioned type now ant 
hen. It really is man’s place to lool 

these deeper questions, anyway. 
a woman's .sphere to live and 

ind make a happy home—” 
voice took on a sentimental 
purr, Margaret was fairly boiling 
with rage at him; but she would not 
let her temper give way, especially 
when she was talking on the sacred 
theme of the Christ. She felt as if 
she must scream or jump out over the 
eel and run away from this obnox- 

o man, but she knew she would do 
neither, She knew she would sit calm- 
ly through the expedition and some- 
how control that conversation, There 
one relief, anyway. Her father 
d no longer expect respect and 
} liking toward a minister 
who denied tl very life and founda- 

on of his faith. 

“Tt can’t be possible 
hot ( 1 10 

suddenly 


and 


ior and 


that the school- 
far from the town,” she 
looking around at the 
ing desert in front of them. 

you made some mistake’” 

I thought we should have 
little drive first,” 
unning smile. a 
uu would enjoy seeing the 

» got down to work, 

e myself 
ful company. 
\ back to the 

-house at once, please,” s Lid 

‘et, decidedly, and there was 
in her voice that caused the man 

horse around and head it 

* village. 

y, yes, of course, if you prefer 
the school-house first, we can 
go back and look it over, and then, 
perhaps, you will like to ride a little 
farther,” he said. “We have plenty 
of time, It fact, Mrs Tanner told me 
she would not expect us home to din- 
ner, and she put a very promising- 
looking basket of lunch under the 
seat for us tn case we got hungry be- 
fore we came back.” 

“Thank you,” said Margaret, quite 
freezingly now. “I really do not care 
to drive this morning. f would like 
to see the school-house, and then fF 
Must return to the house at once. I 
have a great many things to do this 
morning.”’ 

Her manner at last penetrated even 
the thick skin of the self-centered 
man, and he realized that he had 
gone a step too far in his attentions. 
He set himself to undo the mischief, 


re of I 


th a « 


to a drive 
’ 


like to go 


to see 


ss 
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hoping perhaps to melt her yet to 
take the all-day drive with him. But 
she sat silent during the return to the 
village, answering his volubility only 
by yes or no when absolutely neces- 
sary. She let him babble away about 
college life and tel) incidents of his 
late pastorate, at some of which he 
laughed immoderately; but he could 
not even bring a smile to her dignified 
lips. 

He hoped she would change her 
mind when they got to the school 
building, and he even stooped to 
praise it in a kind of contemptuous 
Way as they drew up in front of the 
large adobe building. 

“I suppose you will want to go 
through the building,” he said, af- 
fably, producing the Key from his 
pocket and putting on pleasant an- 
ticipatory smile, but Margaret shook 
her head. She simply would not go 
into the building with that man. 

“Tt is mot necessary,” she said again, 
coldly. “EI think I will go home now, 
please.” And he was forced to turn 
the horse toward the Tanner house, 
erestfallen, and wonder why this 
beautiful girl was so extremely hard 
to win. He flattered himself that 
he had always been able to interest 
any girl he chose. It was really quite 
a bewildering type. But he would win 
her yet. 

He set her down silently at the 
Tanner door and drove off, lunch- 
basket and all, into the wilderness, 
vexed that she was so stubbornly un- 
friendly, and pondering how he might 
break down the dignity wherewith she 
had surrounded herself. There would 
be a way and he would find it. 

She watched him furtively from her 
bedroom window, whither she had fled 
from Mrs Tanner’s exclamations. He 
wore his stylish derby tilted down 
over his left eye and slightly to one 
side in a most unministerial manner, 
showing too much of his straw-col- 
ored back hair, which rose in a cow- 
lick at the point of contact with the 
hat, and he looked a small, mean 
creature as he drove off into the vast 
beauty of the plain. Margaret in her 
indignation, could not help comparing 
him with the young man who had rid- 
den away from the house two days 
before. 

“And he to set up to be a minister 
of Christ’s gospel and talk like that 
about the Bible and Christ! Oh, what 
was the church of Christ coming to, 
to have ministers like that? How 
ever did he get into the ministry, any- 
way? Of course, she knew there were 
young men with honest doubts who 
sometimes slid through nowadays, but 
a mean little silly man like that? How 
ever did he get in? What a lot of 
ridiculous things he had said! He was 
one of those described in the Bible 
who “darken counsel with words,” He 
Was not worth noticing. And yet 
what a lot of harm he could do in an 
unlearned community. Just see how 
Mrs Tanner hung upon his words, as 
though they were law and gospel! 
How could she? 

Margaret found herself trembling 
yet over the words he had spoken 
about Christ, the atonement, and the 
faith. They meant so much 
and to her mother and father. ’ 
were not mere empty words of tradi- 
tion that she believed because she 
had been taught. She had lived her 
faith and proved it; and she could not 
help feeling it like a personal insult 
to have him speak so of her Saviour. 
She turned away and took her Bible 
to try and get a bit of calmness. 

And yet he was set to guide the 
feet of the blind into the way of life! 
And he had looked on her as one of 
the ignorant. Poor fellow! He 
couldn’t know the Christ who was 
her Saviour or he never would have 
spoken im that way about Him. Did 
the scholars in her school, and their 
parents, and the young man out at 
the camp, and his rough, simple- 
hearted companions have to listen to 
preaching from that man, when they 
listened to any? Her heart grew sick 
within her, and she knelt beside her 
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Detail of Dove of Peace for Cross-stitch—(See next page.) 


bed for a strengthening word with the 
Christ who since her little chijdhoog 
had been a very real presence in he, 
life. 

When she arose from her knees she 
heard the kitchen door slam down. 
stairs and the voice of Bud calling his 
mother. She went to her door ang 
opened it, listening a moment, ang 
then called the boy. 

There was a dead silence for an jp. 
stant after her voice was heard, ang 
then Bud appeared at the foot of the 
stairs, very frowning as to brow, ang 
very surly as to tone: 

“What d’ye want?” 

It was plain that Bud was “sore.” 

“Bud”—Margaret’s voice was sweet 
and a bit cool as she leaned over the 
tailing and surveyed the boy; she 
hadn’t yet got over her compulsory 
ride with that minister—“I wanted to 
ask you, please, next time you can 
keep an appointment with me don’ 
ask anybody else to take your place. 
I prefer to pick out my own compan- 
ions. It was all right, of course, if 
you had to go somewhere else, but | 
could easily have gone alone or wait- 
ed until another time. I'd rather not 
have you ask Mr West to go anywhere 
with me again.” 

Bud's face was a study. It cleared 
suddenly and his jaw dropped in sur- 
prise; his eyes fairly danced with 
dawning comprehension and pleasure, 
and then his brow drew down oni- 
nously. 

“T never ast him,”* he declared, ve- 
hemently. “He told me you wanted 
him to go, and fer me to get out of 
the way ‘cause you didn’t want to 
hurt my feelings. Didn’t you say noth- 
ing to him about it at all this morn- 
ing ?”’ 

“No, indeed!” said Margaret, 
flashing eyes. 

“Well, I just thought he was that 
kind of a guy. I told ma he was lying, 
but she said I didn’t understand young 
ladies, and, of course, you didn’t want 
me when there was a man and, es- 
pecially a preacher, round, 
preacher he is! This ’s the second 
time I’ve caught him lying. I think 
he’s the limit. I just wish you'd see 
our missionary. If he was here he'd 
beat the dust out o’ that poor stew 
He’s some man, he is. He's a regular 
white man, our missionary! Just you 
wait till he gets back.” 

Margaret drew a breath of relief. 
Then the missionary was a real mun, 
after all. Oh, for his return! 

“Well, I’m certainly very glad it 
wasn’t your fault, Bud. TI didn’t feel 
very happy to be turned off that way,” 
said the teacher, smiling down upon 
the rough head of the boy. 

“You bet it wasn’t my 
the boy, vigorously. “I 
pup at you, after you’d made 
and all, to do like that; but I thought 
if you wanted to go with that guy it 
was up to yeu.” 

“Well, I didn’t and I don’t. You'll 
please understand hereafter that I'd 
always rather have your company 
than his. How about going down to 
the school-house some time today? 
Have you time?” 

“Didn’t you go yet?” The boy’s face 
looked as if he had received a king- 
dom, and his veice had a ring of 
triumph. 

“We drove down there, but I didn’t 
care to go in without you, so we came 
back.” 

“Wanta go now?” 
fairly shone.. 

“T’d love to. TI’ll be ready in three 
minutes. Could we carry some books 
down?” 

“Sure! 
the buckboard. 
Doggone him!” 

*T shall enjoy a walk. TI want to 
find out just how far it is, for I shall 
have to walk every day, you know.” 

“No, you won’t, neither, ‘nless you 
wanta. Tf c’n always hitch wp.” 

“That'll be very nice sometimes, 
but I’m afraid F’'d get spoiled if you 
babied me all the time that way. I'll 
be right down.” 

They went out together into the 
sunshine and wideness of the morn 
ing, and it seemed a new day had 
been created since she got back from 
her ride with the minister. She 
looked at the sturdy, honest-eyed boy 
beside her, and was glad to have him 


for 2 companion. 

Just in front of the school-housé 
Margaret paused. “Oh, I forgot! The 
key! Mr West has the key in his 
pocket! We can’t get in, can we?” 

“Aw, we don't need a key,” said 
her escort. “Just you wait!” And he 
whisked around to the back of the 
building, and in about three minutes 
his shock head appeared at the win- 
dow. He threw the sash open and 
dropped out a wooden box. “There! 
he said triumphantly, “you c’n climb 
up on that, cantcha? Here, I'll hold- 
ya steady. Take holta my hand.” 

And so it was through the front 
window that the new teacher of the 
Ridge School first appeared on her 
future stene of action and surveyed 
her little kingdom. 


{To Be Continued Next Week.] 


with 


Some 


fault!” said 


Was sore’s a 


The boy’s face 


Oh—gee! . That guy’s got 
We'll have to walk. 


I find the great thing in this world 
is not so much where we stand as i 
what direction we are moving.— 
[Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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Cerebral Lesion 
RY DB ELEANOR MELLEN 


a!l its own, as those who com- 
menece to study it discover 
with great promptness. I well re- 
member that during my first six weeks 
, freshman at medical college I 
ost of my time floundering in 
4 mental bog of wonderment und ig- 
porance, due to the simple fact that 
gl] the professors used words of which 
J had never heard and of whose 
meaning I was totally uninformed. 
Medical language is a queer com- 
pound. lt is founded upon Latin and 
Greek, but the two are so entangled 
that no citizen of their ancient 
speech would be able to recognize 
many of the words, and in addition 
they are poured through our English 
n thus gaining another ingredi- 


M EDICAL science has a language 


as @ 
spent m 


forms, 


ent. 

The word Cerebrum (pronounced 
with the accent on the first three let- 
ser-e-brum) is taken over ex- 
from the Latin word meaning 
and still means brain, but the 
Cerebroscopy (accent on the 
syllable, sere-e-bros-ko-pe) is 
made in the first part by the Latin 
word for brain and in the last part 
py a Greek word meaning to inspect, 
and the whole word means an ex- 
mination of the brain with the idea 
of determining disease. This is done 


ters, 
actly 
prain 
word 
third 


py exurmining the eye with an instru- 
ment called an ophthalmoscope, a 
name made of two Greek words 
neaning eve and to inspect. Bright's 
disease causes changes in the eye, 


that are sought for by the use of the 
method. 





same 
This sort of talk is not an affecta- 
tion, although physicians sometimes 
hide behind it when, rightly or 
wrongly, they think they may thus 
conceal the facts concerning their 
patient. The real reason for this 
uige is because any language 
spoken by living peoples changes with 
the passage of years. Words some- 
times grow better and come from the 
cutters into good repute, like many 
sang words and phrases that are 
finally taken into general use; on the 
other hand, words once commonly 
heard, like many words used in the 


King James version of the Bible, grad- 
ually acquire an unpleasant meaning 


and slip into disuse. Dead languages, 
like Latin and Greek, remain us they 
re, nd words do not alter their 
meaning. That is why prescriptions 

wriiten in Latin; not to kiae the 


meaning from the patient, as is often 


thought to be the case, but in order 
that the prescription at any time or 
in any place will mean exactly what 
it was intended to mean when writ- 
ten. Moreover Latin is known by 
professional people everywhere, and 
you could take a prescription written 


here, to a doctor in France or Sweden 
or South America, and its meaning 
would be perfectly clear, although 
neither you nor he might be able to 
speak one word that the other could 
understand. 

If Cerebrum means brain, it is very 
easy to understand that Cerebral (ac- 
cent on first syllable, ser-e-bral) 
would mean something relating to the 
brain, which is exactly what it does 
mean. During those first wondering 
weeks of college life, nothing puzzled 
me more than the word Lesion (ac- 
cent on the first syllable, le-zhun). 
We heard about so many lesions— 
brain lesions, bone lesions, heart le- 
sions, and a lot more—but one day I 
made the brilliant discovery that le- 
sion comes from a Latin verb mean- 
ing to hurt, and therefore that lesion 
is medical for hurt structures any- 
where in the body. Then it was all 
plain going, so far as that word was 
concerned. Cerebral lesion means a 
hurt, wound, or destruction of struc- 
ture in the brain. If it were a de- 
struction of the brain substance, the 
disease would be what people often 
speak of as softening of the brain. 
More often, it is the breaking of the 
walls of an artery that supplies the 
blood to the brain. This causes the 
condition generally known as having 
a shock. 

When this occurs, the blood leaks 
out, a brain hemorrhage, and if it is 
a slight shock, as first shocks. often 
are, a small clot forms. This is in 
the brain, and may press on one or 
several of the many nerves governing 
the body... Often it is the facial 
nerves, and one side of the face is 
twisted slightly. Very commonly the 
clot presses on the speech centres, re- 
sulting in aphasia (accent on second 
syllable, ah-fa-ze-ah, from two Greek 
Words meaning to deprive of speech). 
This may be total or in part, depend- 
ng on the amount of pressure. 

FS As people grow older, the walls of 
le arteries become less elastic and 
more brittle. That is why strong emo- 
ee like anger, may cause a shock. 
“uch blood rushes to the face and 
Sead, but the arteries cannot expand 
® accommodate it, and so they break 
at the weakest spot, exactly like a 
eak in a water pipe. Only the water 


‘annot stop the leak ftself, but blood 
often does, by clotting. 
it may be 


If the clot is 


small, time, 


absorbed in 
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vvernene 


SHO HENS 


and the patient go about like again, 
but always liable to another shock. 
Succeeding shocks usually increase in 
severity, although there is no truth 
in the idea that three is the fatal 
number. 

Bright’s disease makes the arteries 
more liable to break, so that a person 
who had Bright’s (whether he had 
known it or not) might die of a shock 
and not of direct kidney trouble, and 
yet the underlying cause would be the 
Bright's, which an analysis of the 
urine would show to be present. 

The proper treatment for cerebral 
lesion, if it be an artery affected, is 
absolute rest, both mental and physi- 
cal, since exertion of either kind 
would be likely to bring on more 
bleeding and thus a greater and per- 
haps fatal shock. These cases are 
always slow and always dangerous to 
life, even in their mildest forms, by 
reason of the possibilities, not to say 
probabilities, of new shocks to fol- 
low, occasioned by the same cause 
that produced the first. 

The above answers as briefly as pos- 
sible the questions of a number of 
my correspondents: “What causes a 
‘shock’? And what is ‘blood pressure’ 


~? “pe 


and ‘hardening of the arteries 


Dove of Peace: Pillow 


Ilere is a pretty piece of needlework 
composed of cross-stitched canvas and 


crocheted wheel lace, to cover a 
square pincushion, It can be made 
with small expen- 


diture of time or 


money. Any can- 
vas or scrim of 
even weave will 
do, so long as one 
can count the 
squares, and by 


taking; up more or 
less of each square 
weave of the can- 
make the cross-stitch 








one can 


as large or as small as one pleases. 
Tr. out a sample, and then do some 
figuring. Use whatever color combi- 
nation you please, The _ illustration 





SxS-inch pillow of coarse 
cream scrim of good quality, the 
cushion underneath being covered 
with blue, and the dove cross-stitched 
with old blue silk. The crocheted 
wheels joined together make the lace, 
which was worked with cream cotton 
to match the scrim. The “detail” of 
the dove will serve the needleworker 
as a guide for the cross-stitch work. 


shows a 














Home and Family 


Matters of interest to young and old. 


“possible after it arrives. 








Needless to suy, this same design can 
be used for filet crochet, 
To Crochet the Wheels 

Ch (Chain) 8, 16s ¢ (single cro- 
chet) in ring. 2d row—Ch 6, tr 
(treble, thread over twice) in first s 
c, * ch 2, tr next s c, repeat from 
* around, ch 2, sl in 4th of 6 ch. 3d 
row—3s s c in each space. 4th row— 
Ch 7, miss 2 s ¢c, tr in next over tr of 
2d row, * ch 3, tr over next tr, repeat 
from *, ch 3, sl in 4th of 7 ch. Oth 
row—) Ss c in each space.—[H. E. 


Time to Think of Roses 


GARSIDE 





BY FRANCES L, 


HEN the north wind shakes 
W the trees and the leaves come 

tumbling down, hastily, lazily, 
reluctantly, piling in gold and faded 
scarlet and brown heaps on the grass, 
when the wind, growing excited at 
what it has done and feeling in a spor- 
tive mood, blows them this way and 
that way and back again, sending them 
scurrying into fence corners and un- 
der hedges, from which it tries with 
growing force to dislodge them—when 
all this happens to change the vie. 
from your window and make you sigh, 
will soon be here 


and say, ‘“‘Winter 
again’’—then is the time to plant 
roses. 

Don’t you want something with 


which to greet the spring that is more 
eloquent than housecleaning? Aren't 
you so glad the bleak days have gone 
you would like to express yourself in 
something finer than a spring hat? 
Then plant roses! And the time for 
Planting them is when the leaves are 
falling. 

lf a vote were taken as to the most 
popular flower, without doubt the rose 
would landslide to victory, Her beaucry 
of form, color, fragrance, the rose has 
no equal, It is equally beautiful on 
the bush or if cut for decorative pur- 
poses, It is beautiful if of a hothouse 
variety that must be watched as care- 
fully as an invalid child; it is beauti- 
ful when it climbs over the back 
porch, neglected but flourishing, send- 
ing forth hundreds of blossoms every 
season as a token of forgiveness for 
neglect, 

Roses will 
turns in any 
ground, but if 


grow and give good re- 

well-drained fertile 
the highest quality is 
desired it is necessary to select an 
open sunny position, sheltered from 
north winds and clear of the roots of 
trees and shrubs. A soil capable of 
growing good garden or field crops is 
suitable for roses, The best soil is 
sod from an old pasture, and well- 
rotted cow manure. Of the commer- 
cial fertilizers, ground bone is excel- 
lent to add, but will not answer as a 
substitute for - compost. Cottonseed 
meal, wood ashes, lime and muriate 
of potash may be used, 

Dig out the bed to a depth of two 
or three feet, and if drainage is im- 
perfect, improve it by putting six 
inches to one foot of broken stona, 
cinders or any rough material in the 
bottom, and provide an adequate ou.- 


let. Fill in with a mixture of soil, 
and manure, It is better to make the 
beds some time in advance of the 
planting, to allow time for them to 
settle. 

Stock should be planted as soon as 














If the phint 
roots are dry when received, soak 
them in water an hour or more, When 
ready to set, the plants should be 
taken to the permanent location with 
roots thoroughly covered, no matter 
how short the distance. More plants 
are killed by undue exposure of roo.s 
at planting time than from any other 
cause, 

Plant alittle deeper than they were 
at the nursery. Trim off broken roots 
and any that are too long, just before 
putting into the hole, which should be 
several inches larger across than the 
roots will extend and ample in depth, 
with a Little loose earth on the bot- 
tom, Work the soil in between the 
separated roots with the hands, When 
the roots are well covered the ground 
should be firmed, 

When all are planted each may be 
watered, though this is not necessary 
if the roots have been soaked hefore 
Planting. After planting do not water 
unless very dry weather follows, and 
take care then not to overdo it, till 
after growth starts. 

Roses should be planted far enough 
apart to reach maturity without 
crowding. At time of planting one- 
half to two-thirds of the wood should 
be removed, As far as practical, after 
cutting weak branches and canes 
which are too long, cut out whole 
branches rather than cut off ends. 
After the first year pruning should 
consist in removing dead, dying or 
weak wood. All pruning of * roses 
should be done in the spring. 

The hybrid perpetuals, hybrid teas, 
teas, Bengals, Pourbons and Chinas 
are the roses available for cut flowers 
There is a multitude of varieties, and 
everyone should be able to find 
to his or her liking The selection of 
varieties is best made after consulta- 
tion with nearby growers or nursery- 
men who are familiar with local con 
ditions. The size or age of the plant 
is largely a matter of choice, Three- 
year-old plants give the quickest re- 


some 


sults, Two-year-old plants transplant 
better than older ones and are rather 
more satisfactory, Cultivation should 
begin early and continue within six 


weeks of the dormant season, At th» 
first cultivation in the spring the win- 
ter manure mulch should be 
worked into the soil, or a good coat 
ing of manure specially applied. The 
first cultivation should be deep, to in- 
corporate the manure with the soil. 

Insects which commonly affect 
roses are of two general types, those 
which eat the foliage and those which 
eat the sap. Tor the first a poison 
sprayed on both surfaces of the leaves 
is effectual. 

For the rose chafer, frequent hand- 
picking or screening with mosquito 
netting affords the only means of pre- 
venting their destructive work. For 
the sucking insects a solution of 40 
per cent nicotine, sulphate, pyrethrum, 
fish-oil, soap, kerosene emulsion, or 
lime-sulphur, applied in a fine spray 
is best, or if a garden hose is avail- 
able, a strong stream of water will re* 
move the aphis. Powdered sul- 
phur or bovdeaux mixture is recom- 
mended in the control of mildew. 


Tt is much more advisable and safe 
to use lanterns when going to the cel- 
lar or attic after dark, than to carry 
lighted candles or lamps, or matches 
to strike at random. Such practices 
have caused many fires and great loss 
of capital. Have a number of house 
lanterns always ready for use. Care 


for them the same as for lamps. Have 
a little lantern for the children to take 
with them when they go up to bed 
alone. Many a _ distressing accident 
could be thus avoided. 




















No 2298—Three-Piece Set 


These models make fine toys for little children, and 
i They can be made of odd pieces of 
wool goods, flannel, plush, velvet, felt, eiderdown, Turk- 
The patterns are cut in 
one size only and full directions for making accompany 
each set. Set No 2298 includes elephant, monkey and 


inexpensive ones. 


ish toweling or flannelette. 





No 2967—Two-Piece Set 
rabbit. 





Set No 2967 consists of horse and cow. 
No 2300 has dog, pig and sheep patterns. 
cannot be broken or interchanged. 
use are fine cork, sawdrst, bran, cotton or feathers. 
Use buttons for eyes. 


No 2300—Three-Piece Set 

Set 
These sets 
Good stuffings te 


Put real hair mane and tail om 


horse, and a saddle on elephant. 











A Safe Cellar 


Cellar work during Winter can 
be made comfortable with the 
use of an economical, portable 
Perfection Oi] Heater. Vege- 
tables and fruits need not be- 
come frost bitten. 


The Perfection is clean, safe, 
odorless—burns 10 hours on a 


gallon of Socony kerosene — 
easily filled and re-wicked. No 
soot, no ashes. Useful from 


cellar to garret. 
Ask your dealer to show you a 
Pertection. 


STANDARD Ol! 
COMPANY 
OF NEW YOKK 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heaters 





STANDARD OIL CODEN Y 


























White House 


Coffee and Teas 


The coming of National Prohibition will make 
a new and increased demand for both coffee 
and teas. They are wholesome and satisfy- 
ing, and their more general use will certainly 
be of material assistance in solving the great 
problems of the day. 

White House Coffee and Teas are supreme, among 


their kind, and are sold in sealed air-tight packages 
that keep all goodness in, all badness out. 


NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Boston—Chicago 








Principal Coffee Roasters 





Save Your 
Money 


$398 for this stunning, 
bright, soft, gen- 
wine leather shoe. Buy your 
shoes direct from our factory 
and save many dollars. This 
is only one of the many big 
values we are showing im our 
catalog T. We are seliing shoes 
for all the family direct from 
our factory to you at prices 
that will surprise you. rya & 
pair of these. You will surely 








When you 
want a book 


61 Field, Orchard and Garden 
Crops, Soil Fertility, Dairy Farm- 
ing, Live Stock Raising or any 
other subject pertaining to Farm- Solat yen a6. 

ing or Rural Affairs, write to us. We Guaventes tee 


We publish a long list of reference the Shoes Must 
books which abound in helpful suggestions Please or we ree 
and money-making ideas. We will gladly fund Money. 
answer all questions pertaining to books 
or suggest courses of reading to anyone 
interested. We can help you. Write to us. 

CaTALoG Free. Send for our new and 
elaborately illustrated catalog, 136 pages, 
5 x 8 inches, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of upward of 500 practical modern 
books covering every phase of agriculture, 
This will be mailed on application. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. j 


We pay 
- No. 22536 
= QUICKSTEPPERS 
ALWAYS SAVE MONEY 


54 delivery 
Send for Big Catalog T 


QUICKSTEP SHOE CO., BOSTON 


MOVIE MACHINE FREE 


Have Vou Own ene” 
| b> fonderful moving 
aiid Seon by ge p seneay ~ te a. 


| | ‘owerful shew- 
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Our Boys 


Work and Play Bring Useful and Happy Returns 


and Girls 


a 
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Doris’ Cooking Lessons 
BY LENA B. ELLINGWOOD 
Lesson IIl—Pop-Overs. 


“I've come for lesson number two, 
If you have time to spare,” 

Said Doris, “for 1 love to cook! 
‘What next shall we prepare?” 


“I hoped you'd come,” said Auntie Gray, 
“I've watched since school was out. 
For supper we are going to have 
Some lovely, speckled trout. 


“They’re baking now—and just before 
They're done, I'll add some cream. 
There’s nothing more delicious cooked! 
You'll say that they're ‘a dream’.” 


“I'm glad-I came,” said Doris, “but 
Can't I cook something. too?” 

“Why, yes! we'll have some pop-overs. 
I'll leave that task for you! 


“First, make your oven very hot! 
Put gem-pans where they’!! heat. 
Put on an apron—wash your hands 

Until they're clean and neat. 


“Now beat an egg ‘til very light, 
And don’t ferget some salt— 

A good-sized pinch—without it 
Any dish seems much at fault! 


“You need one cup of rich, sweet milk; 
With egg and salt stir in. 

One cup of flour (which sift four times) 
Will make a batter thin, 


“Beat with the egye-whisk, then make haste 
The hot gem-pans to grease. 

This batter makes twelve pop-overs, 
We'll have just four apiece!” 


The pop-overs were quickly baked. 
They puffed up, brown and light, 

And to the little class of one 
Were a most pleasing sight. 


The cream-baked trout, potatoes, mashed, 
The pop-overs (not least), 

Cold bread and cake, and peach preserve, 
All made a tempting feast. 


The cold bread wasn’t touched until 
The “pops” had disappeared. 

“I'd like some more,” said Uncle Gray, 
“But see the plate is cleared! 


“Make more of them next time, my dear. 
A dozen I could eat! 

For pop-overs as light as these 
Are surely quite a treat!” 


{To Be Continued.] 


Getting Ready 


The boys and girls of Montgomery 
county, New York, are planning to do 
some great things. The junior ex- 
tension clubs are hard at work and 
will be jin session all winter getting 
ready for the shows next year. Dem- 
onstration teams will be trained to 
demonstrate some particular phase of 
the project, and there will be com- 
petition within the club between 
members for a place on the team, 
which will consist of three. It is 
planned to have each team compete 
with similar teams in the county 
some time next summer. The best 
team wil represent the county at the 
state fair next fall. It is also hoped 
to have a team to represent the coun- 
ty at the Bastern States fair at Spring. 
fiela, Mass. Already the following 
olubs have been organized: 

Rural Grove—Currytown pig club, Curry- 
town poultry club, Bonesteel potato club. 

Town of Palatine—McKinley district rabbit 
chub, Nestle district potato club, Stone school- 
nome corn club, Palatine-Church clothing 
ciub. 

Town of ,Charleston—Hamilton district gar- 
den club, Burtonville pig club. 

Town of Florida—Bulls Head—Scotch-Church 
potato club, Snooks-Corners poultry club, Fort- 


MAD 


Senter garden club, Fort-Hunter clothing 
club, . 
Tewn of Glen—Clen clothing club, Glen 
Agricultural club, 

Town of Mohawk—Nellis district potato 
club, Switzer Hill bean club. 

Town of Canajoharie—Round Top-Seebers 
Lane corn club, Van Wie district bean elub 
Mapletown foods club, Sprout Brook clothing 
club, Marshville potato club, Diefendorf dis. 
trict potato club. 

Tewn of Minden—District No 2 clothing 
club, Lower Dutchtown school bee club, Cook 
distriet corn club, Brookmans Corners bean 
club, Hessville-Salt Springville poultry club, 
Keeslers Corners potato club. 

Town of Root—Nose Hill bean club, Nose 
Hill clothing club, Flat Creek corn club, 
(Wessels Hill co-operating). 

Completed Work 

The following boys and girls have com- 
pleted projects for the season 1919, and have 
presented satisfactory record books: 

Hazel M, Vosburg, Bernice Heiser, Ruth 
Rhodes, and Ethel Van Wie, foods; 
Heiser, foods and clothing; Mildred 
Lottie Androskie, Mary O'Malley, 
Dillenbeck and Anna M. Keller, clothing: 
Charlotte Maaser, Ruth Alter, Gladys Nestle, 
Joseph Spraker and Florence Finkle, garden: 
Thomas Langley, Leon Androskie and Henry 
Schwabrow, potato; Sidney Slocum, pig. 


Money in Leaves 


What do you do with the leave: 
that drop from the trees in Fall‘ 
3urn them! What? You 
money ? Sure, there is money 
leaves—the money equivalent 
value. 

Don’t burn the leaves. Rake the: 
up in a heap in a protgcted corn: 
your garden, soak them well 
water (wash water will do nice 
and mix in some lime, or sifted 
or wood. ashes. Then cover with 
earth and tramp down. Before hard 
frost comes turn over the heap, once 
or twice, and next spring you will 
have a dandy fertilizer for your gar- 
den, vines, bushes, etc. 

Or, if you want to, you can use the 
dry leaves for bedding in horse or 
cow stable, poultry house, or rabbit 
hutch. They make dandy bedding or 
litter. 

Save the leaves! Don’t burn them! 

This is the good advice of Rufus 
Stanley, County Leader of Junior FEx- 
tension Work, Elmira, N Y. 


Best Thing He Knew 

John is very fond of beans, and eats 
them as long as his mother will per- 
mit an extra helping. One Sunday 
shortly before Thanksgiving, the Sun- 
day school children were telling what 
blessing they were most grateful for. 

“I'm thankful for my dear father 
and mother.” 

“I'm thankful for the sunshine and 
pretty flowers.” 

“I'm thankful for my little baby 
brother.” 

“I’m thankful for my nice home.” 

So they went down the line, until it 
came to John, whereupon he folded 
his hands and intoned earnestly : 

“I'm thankful for beans.”—[fH. W. 


A Wise Precaution 


The kindergarten teacher was tell- 
ing the story of Columbus’ prepara- 
tions for his first voyage, and dwelt 
particularly upon the dangers of the 
undertaking. Finally, in order to lead 
to the subject of his equipment of 
ships and men, she put the question: 

“Now, Joey, what do you think Co- 
lumbus would need most of all before 
he could start on his long, long voy- 
age?” 

“I think he would need some life 
insurance,” replied the sagacious 
chap.—TH,. W. 
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[See correct answers next week.] 
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A Curra 


Set sponge overnight of a pint warm weter, 
Thicken with flour to a stiff batter 
cup warm water, 
eup cleaned currants. Mix 
a moderate oven one hour, if loaves are large. 


warm water 


yeast cake dissolved in a little 
1 add one large 


morning. In the morning 
up light brown sugar, and one 
Mold wn and make into loaves. 
iL, W. M. 








Bake in 


Break the Monotony 


Tt has been my observation that 
most women are prone to fall into 
housekeeping ruts specially in the 
cookery line. The same dishes with. 
wit any variation are made once in 
0 n to appear regularly upon our 
tables “It is the easiest way we 
say, “and if the family like them, 
} harm does it do?” 

Perhaps it doesn’t do any actual 
harm, but I have a rule that breaks 


he monotony of preparing food. and 


interested in this 


keeps me genuinely 
ranch. The rule is this: to,try one 
new recipe each week. These dishes 


may be simple or elaborate, accord- 


ing my mood and time and the oc- 

sion, but I enjoyv them and the 
family enjoy them too. By means of 
this rule, too. I am able to constantly 
vary my menus. It stimulates my 


nterests and keeps me_ up-to-date. 


No one can plead the excuse of not 
being able to find good recipes in 
these days when papers and maga- 





ines abound in them, and manufac- 
tl ‘s of food products are getting 
out all kinds of splendid recipe books 
to be had for tha asking. Even the 
lirections on package goods are not 


to be despised. For instance, I have 
uways made my cornstarch puddings 
entirely of milk and cornstarch, but 


the other day I happe ned to read the 





lirections on the package of corn- 
starch, and as a result I mixed the 
‘ornstarch with a couple of egg The 
result was a glorified cor nstarch pud- 

which the 


ding, an imitation custard, 
family pronounced excellent. A liitle 





there are lots of 
things we housekeepers 
pick up to our advantage 
advantage of those we serve. 
x. ¢ 


! vou say, but 
such little 

‘ould easily 
nd the 
[Mrs D. 


Serve Apples Every Day 


Clear Apple Sauce 

Pare, core and slice as for pie S or 
10 medium sized tart apples. Put them 
ina granite or porcelain lined vessel, 
add about 2 cups water, and cook un- 
lil tender, without stirring. Then add 
lecup sugar, and a dash of salt, stir- 
ting carefully, and set away to cool. 
LA, G, 

Fancy Baked Apples 

Select sound, well-flavored apples of 
uniform size. Pare and core. Arrange 
the apples in a muffin tin, well- 
greased, and into each apple cavity put 
some chopped nuts and raisins and 
molasses, Sprinkle with sugar, dot 
with butter, and bake in a medium 
oven. When done remove to individ- 
lal serving dishes and top each apple 
off with whipped and sweetened cream. 
If apples are not very juicy, a little 
Water may be added when baking.— 
[A. G. 

Apple Pudding 

To 1 cup eream add 1 beaten egg, 2 
teaspoons baking powder, and a little 
Salt sifted with flour enough to make 
a thick batter. Lastly stir in about 
2 dozen large apples chopped fine. 
‘ in moderate oven. The hardest 
Winter apples can be used as long as 
they are chopped fine enough and the 
Pudding is baked slowly. Sour cream 
and 1 teaspoon soda can be used if 
Preferred, in that case omitting bak- 
mg powder. Serve with a sweet sauce. 
[Mrs I, M. C, 


Baked Apple Betty 
Grate some dry bread quite fine and 


=e and core apples and chop fine. 
utter a baking dish, put in a layer 





ant Loaf for the Children’s Lunch 


two tablespoons sugar and one of salt, half 
and let stand 
one-third cup lard, one-third 
up stiff and let ris se till very light. 


of bread crumbs, then a layer of ap- 
ples, sprinkle with sugar, and a little 
1utimeg or cinnamon, dot with bits of 
butter, and alternate in this way until 
the dish is filled, If the apples are 


not very juicy moisten with a little 
water, Bake until the apples are done 
and the .pudding is brown on top. The 


top layer should be of bread crumbs, 
sprinkled with sugar and dotted with 


butter. Serve warm with cream. 
[Mrs G, 0. PF. 
Apple Tapioca Pudding 
Soak 1 cup minute tapioca in 1's 
pints milk about 3 or 4 hours and 
then heat it until it becomes trans- 


parent, and add a pinch of salt. Pai 
and cut the cores from 6 good sized 
apples, arrange these in a well-but- 
tered baking dish, fill the holes in the 
apples with sugar, add any preferred 
spice and little bits of butter, pour in 
1 cup water, and bake until the apples 
are soft, When done pour the tap- 
ioca prepared as above over the appies 
in the pudding dish and return to the 
even about 14 hour. Serve with cream 
and suger.—t Mra J. L. FR 


Uses for Squash 


As we have an abundance of fin? 
squashes we are using them in every 
possible way-—steamed, baked or 


boiled, and made into pies or geme. 


Here is my recipe for 

Gems 

To 1 cup cooked and sifte@ squash 
1\dd 144 tablespoons melted butter or 
other shortening, about '% teaspoon 
salt, 1 cup sweet creim and 3 cups 
pastry flour , teaspooas 


Squash 


sifted with 2 
cream of tartar and 1 teaspoon soda. 
Add 1 tablespoon granulated sugar, if 
liked. The batier should be quite stiff. 
Have the gem pans hot and bake in 
a quick oven about 20 minutes. This 
will make about one dozen gem. 
They should be light and tender, Serv: 
hot with butter.—[K. C. M. 
Squash Mutflins 
Mix 2 cups flour, 2 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, 1 teaspoon salt, 4 table- 
spoons sugar, 1 cup sifted squash an‘ 
1 cup milk with 2 beaten eggs. Bake 
like tea cakes.—[Mrs A. P. 


Dodgers 

Into 1 cup of boiling water stir 1 
cup corn meal, % teaspoon salt and 1 
teaspoon butter. Beat smooth and 
cook 1 hour in double boiler, When 
done, drop by spoonfuls on a buttered 
griddle, and before turning to fry on 
the other side, put a dot of butter on 
each. These are fine to serve with 
boiled ham for winter breakfast. May 
also be fried in the pan fat after fry- 
ing sausage or bacon.—[Mrs A. P. 

Sausage Hint 

At butchering time I used to fry 
the sausage meat and pack it down 
for summer. But now I have found 
out a better way. I save the thick 
glass cans that dried beef comes in, 
and pack these full of the sausage 
meat, I set the cans in a dripping 
pan half full of water and put in the 
oven to bake for an hour. By that 
time the sausage meat will be thor- 
oughly cooked, and when cold the fat 
will form a coating over the top. 
Cover each can and store in a cool 
place.—[K. C. M. 





Do not wash glass in very hot water 
and then set it in a current of cold 
air, unless you want it to crack. This 
is true especially of thick glass; the 
thin glasses will stand hot water 
better. 
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For the Inner Man 
Good Things to Eat and Home Helps 
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you put into it. 
your family. 


be so bright and cheery 








Have a Home 


the Neighbors Will Envy 


T’S up to you to get out of life at least as much as 
That's 


Why tolerate a dark, gloomy home, when it would 
if you hada 


Carbide Lighting OLT., Cooking Plant 


TRAD. 


Not only would your Colt Plant give you an abundance 
of the prettiest, brightest light in the world for every room 
in the house and for the barns, but the same gas cooks the 

family meals, does the ironing, eases the work for eve ryone. 


Young folks demand the modern things. 
are certainly entitled to them. 


Hundreds of thousands of home-owners know from ex- 
perience that the Colt Plant gives more and better service 
at less cost than any lighting plant on the market. 


Write us for the names and addresses of neighbors who 
have used the Colt Plant for years. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY, 288 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. City 








a duty you owe yourself, 
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Yes, sir, stove prices drop 
when you get my catalog. 


You'll easily save 25 to 40 
per cent dealing direct with 
my factories, 


Write for this Book Se 


quoting my money-saving offer 
on Kalamazoo h: 


cream separators —cash or 
easy payments. Unconditional & 
guarantee. We pay the freight. 
Ask for Catalog Nc766 
“The Old Stove Master” 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 
Bomatecturece 


‘A Kalamazoo 


vaseMorx Direct to You 
























Famous Restaurant Combination 
In 5-lbs. Lots or Over SS. 
Delivered | free within 3rd zone Ib 
. 
7th zone ase ‘fb., 8th zone 45¢ lb 
We're accepting orders pees fomities direct for this 
GILLIES COFFEE CO, 233-239 Washington St., New York 
Established 79 Years 
nish, nicke! 
aching with is yours. Areal 


4th zone 37c Ib., 5th 
remarkable blend, used by leading N. restaurents 
PHONOGRAPH EEE 
AND RECORD 
with high-grade Fepro- 
up to 12 in 
Soir Sse Gare 
at 1c each 


FROM WHOLESALER DIRECT GROUND ONLY 
6th gone 41c’ ®.. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
sandGiris! Machine, rosewood New Model 
choice today 
faction gusrapteed. GATES MFG. CO. DEPT. 961 CHICAGO 













More com- 
fortable, healthful, convenient. 
Tekes place of all outdoor toilets, 
where germs breed, Be ready fora 
long, cold winter. Have a warm, 
sanitary, comfortable, odorless 
toiletin’ the house anywhere you 
wantit. Don’t go out in thecold. 
boon to invalids. Endorsed by 
ealth officials everywhere. 

Guaranteed Odorless 

The germs are killed by a chemi- 
cal in water in the container. Emp- 
ty once a month as any, us ‘eshen. 

he original elenet, sueranteed. 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. Ask 
for catalog and price. 


ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO. 
1163 Rowe Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Me about Ro- Sen Woshstand and 


« Lath 
No yo Required. 

















Cuticura Soap 


Best for Baby 


Soap %ec., Ointment 2 & o.; Taloum 2c, Sample 
each mailed free by “‘Cuticura, Dept. P, Boston.’ 




















When YouAnswer | 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Be Sure to Mention 


American 
Agriculturist | 


The American Agricul- 
turist Guarantee, now rep- 
resented by The National 
Farm Power Emblem, pro- 
tects your interest at all 
times. When you write | 
our advertisers just say I | 
saw your advertisement in | 
the Old Reliable Orange 
Judd American Agricul- 
turist. | 
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C ATTL E BREEDERS 
_— HQVTLINOLONONOLLUUTUOATSULULN LVI LAASEP LUPE 


Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of— 
MILKINGSHORT HORNCATTLE 
BELGIAN DRAFT HORSES 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 
Try a Flintstone Sire. Grade up 
your herds Produce Milk and 
Beef Write for Descriptive Sales 
List, Production Records and in- 
formation. 


2 Dalton 
rT assachusett 
sit INNA LI i {HLOMUITALLLAMOUELULUEIO GATE 





Wade's Dai -y Shorthorns 


“Queenston Duke,” Grand Champion at the 
International 1917 and 1918, and at Illinois, 
Ohio and New York State Fairs in 1918 and 
1919. Fifty cows and heifers of breeding age 
in the herd, all Record of Merit cows or their 
daughters, half of which have been prize win- 
ners at the leading shows. 
Choice bull calves only for sale. 

J. E. & C. B. WADE, Orangeville, Ohio 


TIT YVOLSTEIN 
Bull Calf 


Grandson of the $50,000 bull; from a 25-pound 
dam. First check for $150.00 gets him. 


C. L. AMOS, Syracuse, N. Y. 











calves, $20 
each, express paid in 
20 registered heifer 
registered bulls, all 
25 close springer regis 
tered cows. 50 high grad 
yearling heifers and bulls, $55 
each. High grade 2 year olds 
and close springer cows. Come 

to sale Oct i4; close 

winter and must sel! 

JOHN C. REAGAN, - - TULLY, N. Y. 


HOLST BINS % Holstein’ heifer 














CALI 


Superb 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


Korn September 1919 Sire Homestead 
Triumph, average r rd of dam and sir 
595 Ibs. milk, 29. 69 Ibs. butter in sev 
9 ths. milk, 118.3 Ibs, butter in 
Oneida Superb. She by Homestead 
and Lady Hamilton Oneida, with r 
old of 439.8 lbs. milk and 19.95 
days; next dam, 571.7 Ibs 
butter seven days. This calf is bea 
mark n white than $7 


black 
BRADLEY FULLER, - . 


Smith & Sons 


DEALERS IN 


- ~ r r 
HIGH CLASS DAIRY COWS 
HOLSTEINS A SPECIALTY 
All cows tuberculin tested by state or federal gov't. 
Our Motto: A Satisfied Customer. 
Office and Barns, East Buffalo, N. Y. 
Office Phone Howard 344 Residence Oxford 1965 





James 








| HOLSTEINS at AU Cc TION | 


Send for information about the sales = 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, : 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the : 
: First Tuesday and Wednesday of : 
? every other month, Dec. 2-3 9. 
Come te er », the Holstein-Friesian 
Capital of America. 
The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. 


Leman 








HOLSTEIN BULL 

Born Oct. 30, 1918 Sired by King of the Change! 
ings. a 33-pound son of King of the Pontiacs. Dam 
a good A BR O daughter of Changeling Butter Boy 
Second dam a daughter of Tidy Abbekirk Prince 
He is nicely marked, well grown and a perfect ind 
vidual. $175, F. O. B. our station 

arry N. Petzold, Braedoon Farm, R. 3, Owego, N. Y. 


Holsteins Wanted 


Grade 2-year-olds and young grade cows bred to 
freshen this fall; also registered. all ages 
Address BOX 217, TULLY, WN. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


8 months old Two nearest dams average 28.4 Ibs. 
butter from 540.2 ths, milk, which is 4% fat teau 
tifully marked and well grown Combines the blood 
of King of the Pontiacs and Tilly Abbekerk Prince 
ROYCE & TOMPKINS, BERKSHIRE, WN. Y. 


$170—FOR A ws hee HOLSTEIN BULL—$!70 
born July 15, 1918; sire a 26.95 Ib f 
Colantha Johanna Lad and Tidy Abbekerk Prince 
dam an R. granddaughter of Hengerveld 
DeKol well grown and ready 
for serv 3. Owego, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 
Sired by @ son of world’s greatest three-generation 
sire and A. R. O. dams 
G. 5. V. ANDREWS, 











A 
Calf is nicely marked, 
Fred A. Blower, R. F. D. 





Lagrangeviile, N % 


Holstein- Frission ‘Heifer and Bull 


Pure-bred registered and hi de. 
Calves individuals and breeding. 7° 7 
Browncroft Farms, McGraw, Cortland Co, WN. Y. 


Grade Holsteins For Sale 


Cows weighing from 1100 to 1400 Ibs, giving 60 tbe. 
of milk rices upon application 
MILES J. PECK, . CORTLAND, WN. Y. 


Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. 


LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
Headquarters for Holstein pedigrees, catalogs, ete. 








National Grange at Grand Rapids 

[From Page 21.] 
prices go up, and that when idleness 
increases morals go down, By tre- 
mendous strides the working hours of 
American labor have been diminished 
and American efficiency has decreased 
proportionately; people who howl fora 
six-hour day and a five-day week, and 
who are willing to go to any lengths to 
secure these ends, have lost sight of 
the highest conception of human serv- 
ice; and if modern energies were as 
vigorously applied to doing work as 
they are to avoiding it, most of our 
reconstruction problems would vanish 
and the future could be faced without 
fear. 

“The keynote of the hour, whether 
we face our national problems or con- 
sider our national blessings, Is found 
in a single sentence—we must all be 
Americans together. There is today 
too much the tendency among our 
people toward endeavor, class 
legislation, class thinking, and the in- 
terests of the nation demand the de- 
struction of such unworthy ideals, 
whether they be hoisted by a labor 
union or by a group of farmers. In 
the final analysis the entire economic 
and industrial and social troubles of 
the times simmer down to simple sel- 
fishness—almost every man is out to 
‘ret his’ regardless of how his neigh- 
bors fare. Always characterized by 
its breadth of vision, the order of 
Patrons of Husbandry, more than half 
a century ago, declared its purpose ‘to 
educate and elevate the American 
farmer,’ but in order to clearly define 
the place which the organization pro- 
posed to take in the vast structure of 
American affairs, it further announced 
its purpose, “for we seek the great- 
est good to the greatest number.”’ 
Only by a revival of this spirit, ard 
by the consecration of the whole people 
to its attainment, can a republic eve" 
hope to survive. We must all be Amer- 
icans together.” 


class 


fowls 26@ 2 = 
roosters 214 
fresh eggs G50 
extra 70c p Ib, 
packing stock 


At Philadelphia, live 
p ib, chickens 24@32c, 
22c, current receipts of 
p doz, butter firm, cmy 
higher scoring 71 @ 78e, 
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46@48e, cheese firm at 314% @32%c. 
Nearby potatoes {0c@$1.10 p_ bskt, 
lower grades 40@665c. In 150-lbs sacks 
potatoes 2@4.10, and in bulk 2.60@3 
p 100 lbs, sweet potatoes 75c@1.10, 
yellow onions 3@4, lima beans 1.75@ 
2.50 p bbl, apples 4.50@8.50, cranber- 
ries 1.50@3 p cra. Live steers 15@15 
p 100 Ibs, veal calves 20@24c, soft 
winter bran 46@47 p ton, shorts 48.50 
“49.50, corn, No 1 white 1.71@1.72 p 
bu, oats 824% @S3c, No 2 do $144 @S82c. 

At. Lancaster, Pa, prices for local 
farm products remain unchanged, Re- 
tail meat prices have not kept pace 
with the drop in wholesale rates, and 
are only 2@5c lower than one year 
ago, while the latter have dropped 5 
@ 8c. Following prices prevailed: 
Cattle, no country fed oftered, market 
from $10 for inferior grades to 16.75 
for one car Va steers, hogs 14c p lb, 
dressed veal 2U@24c, butter T0@72c, 
eggs SOc p doz, potatoes white 1.75 p 
bu, sweet L75@2, apples 40@0c p pk 
pears 30@50c, wheat 2@2.20 p bu, 
corn 1,60, oats 80c, hay 28@32 p ton. 


Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
sh ip Le Send in your notice as much in advance 


meeting Grand Rapids, Nov 12-21. 
tural colleges and exper stations, 


Nov 26-Dec 1. 
Chicago, I, 


grange 
f issn agri oat 
Chicago, Novy 11 
Coliseum At ‘show, 
Amer Ab aon 1-Angus breeders’ 
Nov 20-Deo 6. 
N Y state hort soc, Rochester, My ¥, 
Agricu week, Trenton, N J, 
N J hort soc, Atlantic City, Dec q 
@hio state grange, Columbus, Dec 9- 
Pa state grange, Pittsburgh, 
N Y hort soc, Rochester, Jan 
N Y agri soc, Albany, Jan 21-22, 
Mo state poultry show, Marshall, Mo, 
Farm -Products Show, Harrisburg, Pa, im “20-23. 
Peninsula hort soc, Chestertown, Md. Jan 6-8, 
Interstate milk producers’ assn, Philadelphia, ze 
rec 


c 1-2 
Cincinnati, O 
Nov 29-Dee 6 
Dee 9-12 
Nov 18-20. 
9-12; Pitts 
Feb 9-12. 
5-Feb 27. 


Chicago, Tl, 
assn, 


Jan 13-15 
Jan 12-17 


Tri-state farm products show, 
Ohio state grange. Columbus, O. 
N Y state ne, s assn, Geneva, N Y. 
Grange meetings. Columbus, 0. Dec 
burgh. Pa, Dee 9-12: Rochester, N Y, 
Ohio winter courses, Columbus, O, Jan 
Va hort soc. Dec 2-4 
Poultry short course, 
Feb 20 
National motor 
Jan 3-10. 


New Brunswick, N J, Nov 17- 


car show, New York city, N Y 





l] 


fi 


tive Stocn Fup Reeacecntariws 
ETHAN A. MUTCHINS 











Milking Shorthorn Sales 


W. Arthur Simpson of Lyndonville, 
Vt, writes as follows: I have sold the 
following milking Shorthorns recent- 
iy: Cow, Armina, a good roan by 
Lyndon Hero, to C. B. Wiggin of 
Lancaster, Mass; Royal Princess 18th 
to H. C. Folk of Louisville, O; Prin- 
Sale, a granddaughter of Lady 
14th, record 12,86S pounds milk, 
to Frank Glenn of Satsop, Wash; 
Princess Sale 2d to F. E. Simpson of 
West Glover, Vt; bull, Prince Sale, to 
Ee. F. Littlefield of Vineyard Haven, 
Mass; bull, Ranger, to Maurice New- 
combe of Wayne, Me; Belmont Queen 
and heifer calf by Imp Osceola Gold 
Champion and Robins Queen to Ash- 
ton Rollins of Dover, N H; Pansy 
Queen and Bonnie Belle 2d to the 
Connecticut agricultural college, 
Storrs, Ct, America’s Pride 10th, Gypsy 
Queen and Robins Duchess to Cook 
and Cook of Independence, Ia, 

There seems to be a heavy demand 
for cattle, especially females. Have 
an exceptionally nice lot of young 
bus at present. 

D. T. Barnard and George E. Tay- 
both of Shelburne, Mass, have 
each sold a heifer to the New Hamp- 
shire agricultural college as a foun- 
dation for a milking Shorthorn herd. 


Cattle Meeting Well Attended 


The semi-annual meeting of the 
Chenango-Madison Holstein-Friesian 
association of New York, held at the 
Norwich club inn at Norwich, N Y, on 
September 29, was attended bv a rep- 
resentative number of breeders from 
the two counties. Z. L. Tuttle of 
Symrna presided, and H. C. Wood of 
Morrisville acted as secretary. Frank 
T. Price of Syracuse was the princi- 
pal speaker of the afternoon Mr 
Price had recently returned from a 
trip in the west. He discussed farm- 
ing conditions in the west as pertain- 
ing to Holstein breeding: also the 
Cole case which attracts the interest 
of every Holstein breeder. 


cess 


Sale 


lor, 


Pigs at Auction 


There will be splendid pigs to be 
sold to the highest bidder, Saturday, 
November 15, at the fair grounds, 
Norwich, Ct. Most of them are Berk- 
shires, and 19 of the 82 are pure bred 
and eligible to registry, some of them 
from the very best blood lines in the 
Berkshire breed. This ts the sale 
those Scotland Road $1000 pig club 


“ao 


ve 


boys have had up their sleeves for the 
last two months. 

The pig club boys themselves are 
consigning 19 of these pigs to the sale, 
the remainder being sent by Cash Mil- 
ler of Westerly, one of New London 
county’s breeders of real Berkshires, 
so that every pig in the sale will have 
been bred and raised right in th: 
county. And it doesn’t matter a par- 
ticle whether you want sows bred for 
spring farrow, open gilts, barrows, or 
pure-bred boars, the sale catalog in- 
cludes them all. 

The sale will be held, regardless of 
weather conditions, Saturday, Novem- 
ber 15, at 1 o’clock p m on the fair 
grounds. These same Scotland Road 
boys had the best four-pig exhibit of 
any pig club in Connecticut, at this 
year’s Berlin fair. 


Shorthorn Annual 
Pres C. I. Gilbert of the Maine 
Shorthorn breeders’ association writes 
that the annual meeting of the Main 
Shorthorn breeders’ association will 
be held at city hall, Bangor, Novem- 
ber 20 at 2 o’clock p m. 


Public Sale Reports 


Holstein 
November 15—Toledo, O. tLacas county breeders 
November 19—Wooster, O. Ohio Holstein sal E 
_M. Hastings, Lacona, N Y, sale manager 
November 20—Frederick, Md Maryland 
Sale Co 
November 24-25—Hornell, N Y. 
Pedigrees Co, Liverpool, N Y 
December 2-8—Brattleboro, Vt 
Sales Co 
December 9-10—Syracuse, N Y. 
sale. E. M. Hastings (Co, 
managers. 
December 9—Campbelltowh, Pa F. F 
January 13-14 1920—Liverpool. N y 
Sale & Pedigree Co . 
January 22, 1920—Middletown, Pa 
net, Easton, Pa, sales mar 
February 3-i—Brattleboro, Vt. 
Sales Co. 
April 24-25, 1920—Liverpoo!l. N yY 
and Pedigree Co 


Holstein 


Sale & 


Liverpool 
Purebred Live Stock 


Dairymen*: 8 guaranty 
Lacona, sales 


Gruber 
Liverpool 


Eugene B. Ben 


Purebred Live Stock 


Liverpool Sale 


Jersey 
December 2—New Lebanon. 0. C. G. 
December 3—Springfeld. O. D. H 
Kunkle 
December 4— 
February 23 
Foleok & Son 
May 31, 1920—Coopersburg. Pa 
T. 8. Cooper & Sons. 
oupe 3, 1920—Lowell, Mass 
Dodgo, manager 
June 3, 1920—Mt Kisco. N Y 
June 4, 1920—Morristown, N J 
farm. W. RB. Spann & Sons 
Duroc-Jersey 
November 18—Columbus Grove, 0 
n 
November 26—~—Van Wert, 0. Van Wert County Duroc 
r assn. 
Hereford 
Decembet 5—Chicago, Tl. Hereford Ass’n 


7. Kinger. Kansas City, Mo. Manager. 
February 10, 1920—Chicago, Il. Col 


Erbaugh 
Olds and A. 


Chas. J Rosselot 
Mrs «. € 


Ohio. 
Ohio 


-Pleasant Plain, 

1920—Springfleld 
Linden Grove farm 
Hood farm. 1B 


Edmond Butler 
Burr Oaks Jersey 


J. E. Stemen & 


Sale. B. 
. Taylor. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


We Must Sell at Once 
500 
Holstein Heifers 


All are two and three years of age and as 
lot as you could wish to see. They are well br red, 
nicely marked and bred to good registered Holstein 
bulls, to freshen this winter and early spring We 
will have them tuberculin tested by a vx erinar} in 
approved by the U. 8S. Bureau of Animal Industry 

Will sell in carload lots or will ship and s ! them 
at auction section desiring this st 

If interested, come at once or wire 4s, Pi © will 
be so low that you will buy quick. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, CORTLAND, nN, oe 


400 Cortland County 
Cows For Sale 400 


110 Fresh cows. Try a load of these if you want milk. 


150 Cows due to calve this month and next. Goog 
size and the best dairy type you ever saw. 


70 Registered cows, fresh and due to calve soon. 

10 Registered bulls, with a lot of good breeding. 

60 Heifers. They are extra high grades. Mostly dus 
to calve this spring 


Cortland Holstein Farms 
Dept. 0. A., 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg.. 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 





in any 








FARMS HOLSTEINS 
% Holstein heifer calves $20 and 
25 each. Now is the ne of 
year to start them and have them 
ready for pasture next spring 
) Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Registered bull and 
heifer calves always on hand at 
very reasonable prices. I have for 
immediate sale 150 two-year-old 
The price is right. Come 
your own selection. 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 


MAPLE LAWN 


heifers 
and make 


Cc, W. ELLIS, JR., . 





COLANTHA BULL 

ready for light service. His sire’s three 1 3t 
average over 100 Ibs. milk per day and over 21 ‘Ths 
butter 7 days, and is son of Colantha Johanna Lad 
His dam is 14-Ib. junior 2-year- -old 55 Ibs. mil 

and sold at public auction in June for $525 
Second dam a 23-lb, 3-year-old granddaughter of 
Pontiac Butter Boy This youngster is 1 year old, 
nearly white, and took first premium at Tompkins 
County fair last month. Price $150. We also offer 
choice Holstein cows, fresh or bred to 32-Ib. son of 
King Korndyke Sadie Vale. Prices from $150 to $300 
EDWARD H. MARSHALL & SONS, Ithaca, N. Y. 


“FOR SALE. 


some very fine daughters of 


AMES RIVAL 153 


= one of the best sons of Rival’s Champion Best, from f 
= months to a year old. rite us or come and see ti 


wont pensente FARM, HONESDALE, PA 


nn rau peonaeenen Ne scanner 











A berdeen-Angus 
Heifers 
Resistered Yearlings 


Moderate Prices 


M. Taylor 
Millerton, New York 


STRATHGLASS 


AYRSHIRES 


possess highly approved breed characteristics 
with uniformly heavy and economical produc- 
ing ability. The young bulls we have for sale 
now will add quality to your herd and product. 
They are guaranteed to please. 


Strathglass Farm, Port Chester, N. Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


TYPE—QUALITY— 

PRODUCTIVENES 

AT ORCHARD HILL FARMS, CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 
WwW. S. MACDONALD, SUPT. 


Jersey Bulls 


WILL INCREASE THE PRODUCTION AND 
PROFIT OF YOUR HERD 
Send for our illustrated circular and prices 
on bulls anf bull calves, rich in the blood of 
THE CHAMPION PRODUCERS 


HOOD FARM, - LOWELL, MASS. 


Jersey BULL CALVES 


SIRED BY POGIS 99 OF HOOD FARM ISTH. 
and out of high producing dams, at — js es 

: ECCLESTON, . 
Carlisle Farm, We. mutins, nor 




















° Daughters of Register of 
Registered Jerseys yerit iersess. aise te! 
ers and young bulls. Most al! sired by sons 
Imported Jap. State your needs. Prices and descri ’ 
furnished. J, Spencer Hosford, Kinderhook, N. Y. 





H. F. BULL CALF, born April 26 last; dark i> 
color, but a fine calf; sire Colantha Sir Aaczie 
Hartog No. 162572, dam K ie, A. RO 

3 years 20.305 butter, . & fat 4.061 
First check of $50 gets him. A.W. Brown & Sons, West Winfield ¥. 


Upland Farm Offers for Sale 
GUERNSEY 


Bull Calves 


of the breeding that won at the Eastern State? 
Exposition. ~ ae! Cavalier is siting Show Win- 

ane — | z ers. We iy Hos. offer some choice? 
at) igs, oe Uulleg 

UPLAND FARMS IPSWICH, MASS. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 








SWINE BREEDERS 





1 


= 
lie 


The Home of the 


er dilea Best in Guernseys 


LOUIS McL. MERRYMAN, Mgr. 


HNUHAULANLNULUAN 





ANDERSON T. HERD, Prop. 
NEW HOPE, PA. 
Young Bulls Always for Sale 


We can aiso offer a few females with bulls of superb 
‘ os es . ° al a 
individuality and suitable breeding to mate with them 


bith. 








caives ior sSaie from 
y records—good enough 


FARM A few May Kose 
dams with official year! 
to head any herd at a reasonable price. 


a s ee - Moravia, N. Y. 


MAPLE GLEN 
GUERNSEYS 


Esta‘ lished 1882 


GUERNSEY BULL eicoenaie 


CALVES FALL ‘PIGS 


Backed by the best A. R. Rec 1 to 8 months old 
Prices $75 to $200.00. Write for pedigrees a » su f mg bours. Prices 


BROAD ACRES | EERE PRS Sat a" 


. ~ . “Pare cw wv - } as 
= SPRINGFIELD CENTER, NEW YORK | BRANDRETH LAKE FARM, Brandreth, N.Y. 











; " vs | For Sale: : Reg. Chester HW hite Swine 
‘'GERAR GUERNSEYS:|s “ “ee Ribbon 


Bb 
M 





€ 


As we are oversto-ked, we are offering 
a few bull calves at $150.00 to $200.00 
each, out of heifers now on test. 


| ) 
CEDARS FARM, PENLLYN. PA. 
Chas. H. Danenhower, Mgr. Henry E. Drayton, ron. 





At al] times, at all prices and of all ages. 


| CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, « BALLY, PA. 





3. Merryman, Supt. 


COCKEYSVILLE, - - - - MD. 


Louis MeL. Merryman, Prop. | 
E. 
| 





SHEEP BREE DERS 


- PINEHURS ST Ches “3 White Togs 


SHROPSHIRES || tts 
Our Motto: “LIKE BEGETS LIKE’ Chester ngage tg terngg Bo 
I Ww c. 0. D 

W hites B T. STEELE, Renin, & Ys 


Bred 1 “TYPE MUTI 


oe Gr 
edit 











ron FORM AND HEA 








1 des inti i \ 


‘ Also offering forty ¢ and FOR SALE~—i : i we. Seed 
ran ami a : il t bred ¢ Whit il i 
| « yrders f i s BENSALEM 
H. L. WARDWELL | FARMS, ‘Trevos Suaks Comat, ‘Peat. Joseph S. 
BOX 10, SPRINGFIELD CE NTRE, t EW YORK Kk f ’ hvilie 32 
DAN TAYLOR. Sh.nrhe 


SPECIAL 





ae MUL EFOOT 


TH! COMING HOG 


on 25 choice Ww RED GI ». SERVICE | 


KANDALL, N. Y. 








WESTERN EWE S| curswdod Ain 


bred te 1 Dorset Ram. First 


OU ta t Splendid con- -HAMPSHIRES: re 


» perte ag g F 


























TR AN UILI ‘ITY FARMS 
Arthur Danks + r. Allamuchy, N. J. LOCUST LAWN 1 FARM, ~ 
—e Box A, Lancaster Co., Pa. L 
FOR SALE 50 = poy T pe 0. 1. c | 
Dorset Ram Lamb | 3230 ssot i Sis ee ik ad 
5 | wsleg Msiniete betes, uy to 4 “March ise 
GREENORE FARM, Penllyn, Pa. : | Stun tack VERNON R, LAFLER, Middiesex.’ N.Y. 
—— | Registered O. I. C. Swine 
FOR SALE—40 KAMS | _ Fifty young pigs rea t. Choice gilts 
lure bred, and a few ewes of 14 different br reeds f breed sows and service Dd ars a ; on band. Stock 
Ju swine, 6 pairs of Essex pigs 6 weeks old | shipped C O D Writ 
i: #1 4g ld; 4 hes! | ELM GROVE STOCK Ba M 
! LZ. i ve Chest Wi ite " | BOX 253, ORTLAND, N. Y. 
oh b ir rol 
} 4 0 On . “A é : - , ae _ Reg. 2. I. c. Swi es 
j 7 months old $125 6 Whit i rt te a for 
i : Servic mal 


rels, $3 eaecl 4 Ang ' rats $15 each. . 
A. W. HILLIS & SONS, South Worcester, N. Y. 2 . 


moc noe FARM, M, Box I 119F, Mt. . or, oo Pa. 
Horn Dorset Shee - 
+ of 0.1. C. Cc. PIGS 


ks 
CHARLES LAFFE ssighied “LITTLE VALLEY, a. Y¥. AN a fr 
1. LEE McC . YOUN GSTOWN, N. Y. 














For. Sale - One Rambouillet 
is oO dt :- ' 10. iat C. and Chester I hite weaning 
“Hubert C. Sentai M eer "Falls, . School- 


i dchectinaten. 
— | SeiNG“Vaxct sy | AKM, \lemphis, N. Y 


ATTENTION! The Filime farms are quoting @ cleaned gaddiamatanetaininas aosighnednhaliaitaimemians 


especial price for the 1 days on first-ciass RE GISTE RE D O. 1. Cc. SW INE 





yearling Dorset rams I it i _write at « 
as we have only a limited number w further por 
ticulars apply to C. T. Brettell, Mgr., yA vt. 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





LICK RUN STOCK FARM, R. 42, Jamestown, Pa. 


REGISTERED O. I. Cc. 

















SHETLAND PONIES nd CHESTER WHITE PIGS, 

We « the —~ pia | 2 

head to s¢ fr Herd establish } ly Eugene P. R :, W: ayville, N. Y. 
f 1891 S 1 if to r contract and pr 

t. Address D pt. D 
The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, 9. POL AND- ( Be ere. 
THIRTY SHETLAND and larger pony w l 
> five older l s, in spotted and solid } ¢ 4 { ’ Ss 3 ext 
, af hild “and ladies to rid r d 
co D f t ! SMITH & DESELMS R Scio, OHIO 


SHENANGO POWY FARMS, Espyville, Pa. er GE Pol ST 


AUCTIONEERS SPOTTED POL. 4 N D CHINAS 


L EARN AUCTIONEERING oe LW. WARREN MORTO 
at Wortd’s ORIGINAL and GREATEST SCHOOL anid 


neh ¢ by ys hay ught. Write today t , hen Large YORKS HIRES 


es, P 
pach AE _ ALL AGES. BOTH SEXES. 
WM. BAHE, ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y. 





R usseliville,. Ky. 


’ 

br 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
20 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Il. 





SS 
|PLEASANT HILL|| y 
|_BERKSHIRES | “| YOUR 


$ | Sentinel Spruce Farm, - Route 4, Binghamton, 


> OLLINS JE 


Se es 


Take more pork to market 
Bring more profit back 


Jerse Re 


srawny 1 
Book free. 











Orion and Col blood lines, 


SMITHSON HERD Duroes * Sock for alee Fine ft of 


big mreunies at Pte ech “Baia 


mato: Si ienies Pane ned. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


J. F. SHAFFER, R. D. 1, Somerset, Pa 


REGISTERED ‘DUROCS 


Double Ch n; his dan Matchless Impor ds from t 





Home of SYMBOLE _ ng IU Le 240600 inior 
ehampion of Ameri 1S also PRINCESS’ 
SUCCESSOR CHAM PON ’ is sire, Su 








be the South A s 
Princess 6th of Scissors is at the i my herd. | Pri ced. for 
HERD BOARS SUITABLE FOR ANY HERD gi os ed ate naa le ae ung pigs = chase by bred 


Maple Lawn Farm, ‘Cc. w Ellis, Jee . Cortland, N Y. 


DU ROC JE RSE Y SW INE 


1 ! Orion B 
Cyrstal See ‘Stock Farm = Ie Ohio) state ar, Write your “warts, 
d 


G. SMITH & SONS, Seelyvilie, Pa. 


SOWS TO BE BRED FOR SPRING LITTERS 
50 GILTS BY ABOVE BOARS 


Send t d price to 


ROBERT C. CLARK & SON, So. Charleston, Ohio 





PIPING BROOK FARM | SPECIAL oe eS 


DERE SHIRES ed ti ee 


’ Fa arms Ric nford N. Y. 





THE HOME OF GOOD BOARS DUR( CS! ed iits Service boars 
offers service boars, Sept nd Oct. farrow; | Us t herr: K King fs fa cL sold “ 
spring boar, = b ind ie th farrov If you | Cherry Ch ef. ar x P: the ge ty pe. Guar- 
want someth mt 1 t rite us before | anteed to ple c J. Sct nnektta «& Ce. ap Ae e, Ohio 
buying . aa 

| 


PIP ING BROOK FARM, __ GREE -NWIC A, CT. 


Delcheste + Berkshires 


SERVICEABLE BOARS 


Reg. DUROC. JE RSi: Y 


Fall pie s 
| SLATY RIDGE F ARM, Pox \. ‘iin Pa. 


| SAO ROCS Se cone Oe back coe ee 
Hoy We graranteet mage ua ) 


We have for sale a few young boar yan Z l 
by Successor’ Creation No. 22423 and 4 ~ Se ee , . 
Crusade Leader No. 237940. Out of large ENFIELD FARMS, Dept. A, 60 Church St., N. Y. City 





litters and hard to fault} Priced to sell. 
DELCHESTER FARMS 
Edgemont, Pa. Thomas W. Clark, Supt. 


ae | HILLDALE 
Best Quality Berkshires BRONZE TURKEYS 


POULTRY BREEDERS 








100 spring pig i b 3 1 s Bar 
Romford ia ert 1 Z a 1 . Py f ry 
dams of except al s d ilit with the | He in 
| blood lit I co 
> gilts br f 1 Ss 
| Baron Su 4. : , MRS. GEO. ¢ ROYCI Dp ‘ N. ¥ 
| Satisfaction guar i v nt ¢ i 
| oo only 1 t i 1 — saad 


*. cau ‘ ie 77. 
Nici casual: die Colored Muscovy Ducks 


l 








BERKSHIRE SOWS AND CHAS _HILDEBOLT, ° . EATON, OHIO 

| For Sale GILTS Bred to Baron’s General The I L “ adir ng Va arie ties ° of Pure Bred Poultry 

| > by Bar a Hood i ko . | Cockerels 
as . \ i rm he 

ea I ! $ t f f Aired is 

| s ” Ss. ¢ - yu ' r im ; 2. 8 HUM fF & CC FRENCHTOWN, WN. J. 
ne ts bred to s Sar i enim’ ater eae mt a Asa 

| = by Jewel's S I 1 ows sa St — —_ 

Susan, Write Bu I | 

| METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE couPany 

| Sanatorium Farm, . Wilton, N. ¥. 





Choice young boa ot reeding. | 
Prices reasonable. } 


Day & Young, R. D. R. D. 6, | Washington, Pa. 


vasingon, Po. || SERVICE 


| LARGE 17 2 PE Are you availing yourself of 
| B E R K S H iT R E S the Orange Judd Service Burea., 


a department conducted by our 























Son Sten, bs roe- row ing, Richiy- bred president and editor ’ 
Through it our ibseribers may ol 
er S 1 i rc igs tain a private confidential answer to 
any question about their business r 
! home affairs, legal question claims 
W. _F._ McSt . " eaPaRns FUF NISS, PA. against transportation npanie eom- 
ee <i” mission men, buyers of farm produce. 
bor Rock Stock ‘arm tlh yom Sane 0 dy bk to state 
Burton G. Stuart, Proprietor, Springwate problem fully 
gg pen sod tel ct gag ay tellin . Accompany it with the papers 
All animals registered ‘ id > 
| 5 Se ee ee ee eee Pin, r pi te, at the f V t 
| I ARGE. BERKSHIRES AT HIG Hv ooD | page your addr : 
| me pawiths aby ICAN AGRICULTURI 
j the j A —— 
i 
t your matter i 
IDING Peat seccescy thes Y. hj rvie +} A A AORT 
CULTURIST gi fre 
BERKSHIRES. to its subseribers. 
BOAR PIGS, R Last year tl Or: Tudd Ser 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., ‘Bin ; HAMTON N 7, Bu reau recei 1 « 0 ing 
| . c ected a total of ‘ 500 : 
Berkshires and Chester W hites rent tt See 
hoarse f ) 4 f Har e 
¢ Dersain. “Twin Brook Farm, Newville, ire Remember, Orange Judd Serv- 








ice Bureau is at your service. 
La arge English Berkshire Swine 


j Vy ve tc is to write 
Registered stock of the best tyr th xes, not All you ha e to do is to te 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Service Bureau, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


akin, at right prices 


| HOME FARM. CENTER VALLEY. PA 





LARGE BERKSHIRES 
March and April boars and gilts, sired by Double’s 
a nd Longe Baron 2d 254586. son of 
the $6000 boar Sent. pigs either sex, 


ba 
J. B. ARMSTRONG. OGDENSBURG, N. Y 





























AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST 


BAND” 


Look for the RED BALL on Knee and Heel 


Be sure your Rubber Footwear 
has the Red Ball Trade Mark. 
You will find this round red ball 
on the knee of every pair of 
“Ball-Band” Rubber Boots, and on 
the heel or arch of every Boot, 
Arctic or Rubber. 


When you see this Red Ball, 
you know that you are getting 
Rubber Footwear that is strong, 
comfortable, and long-wearing. 


“Ball-Band” Light Weight Rub- 
bers combine shapeliness and 
correct style with perfect fit. 

Mere than ten million people 
look fer the Red Ball because they 
know it stands for More Days 
wear—longest wear at lowest 
cost per day’s wear. Sold by sixty 
thousand dealers. 


Ask your dealer for our free illus- 
trated booklet, “More Days Wear.” 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


328 Water Street 


Mishawaka, Indiana 


‘The House that Pays Millions for Quality’’ 





November 15, 1919 








